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INTRODUCTION. 



AS the cathedral represents to us our Church 
in its national and nniversal aspect, and 
symbolizes the organization and comprehensiveness 
of Christ's kingdom upon earth, so the parish 
church impresses npon ns the sense of its pervad- 
ing influence, its spirit of independence, its power 
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to elevate and spiritualize the daily life of the 
village and the home. To almost all of us, I 
suppose, there is some one spot sacred beyond all 
the world besides. To most of us, it may be, that 
spot is some village House of Prayer, some holy 
and peaceful Acre of God, to which we of English 
race look back with a tenderness more than we 
always care to acknowledge, even from beyond the 
wide wastes of ocean which reflect the Northern 
Aurora or the Southern Cross. 

And it is well that we should regard them with 
this reverence. In them has been the witness that 
the whole land to its utmost bound of pebbly 
beach and sandy shore, chalk cliflF and granite reef, 
fringed by the ceaseless surge of its surrounding 
waves, is claimed for God. In them has been 
heard, through long generations, the pleading for 
Christ's poor, — ^the duties of sympathy and right 
told out unfailingly to the rich and strong. They 
have continued the witnesses of the dedication of 
life and youth to Christ, of the solemn troth-plight 
of devoted love. There has been drained ''the 
chalice of the grapes of God.*' There in the 
darkest hours of sorrow has been declared the 
hope triumphant in the Redeemer's words, '' I am 
the resurrection and the life.'' 

Their very stones are hallowed to us. Through 
the changes of a thousand years they have pro- 
claimed that which changeth not. There have, 
indeed, been changes interesting enough in their 
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outward form and manner of expression ; but, 
perhaps, the general constancy to certain types is 
more remarkable than are all the variations from 
them. 

Of course, the question, " How far have these 
buildings value as architectural monuments ?'' must 
be considered quite apart from the influence of their 
historical and religious associations. I do not 
think that there ought to be any donbt as to the 
answer to be given to it. And yet, answers 
strangely opposite have been given, even by sincere 
admirers of the Gothic styles. 

For instance : Fergusson, in his ^^ History,^^ says : 
^^ Were it possible in a work like this to attempt 
anything approaching an exhaustive enumeration of 
the various objects of interest produced during the 
Middle Ages, it would be impossible to escape a 
very long chapter on the parish churches of 
England. They are not so magnificent as her 
cathedrals, nor so rich as her chapels; but for 
beauty of detail and appropriateness of design they 
are unsurpassed by either, while on the Continent 
there is nothing to compare with them.^' 

Now for the other side. Garbett, in his ^^ Prin- 
ciples of Design,^' speaks in this manner : ^^ The 
fact is, that our old ^ Gothic ' parish churches are, 
for the most part, gothic indeed; — the work of 
illiterate rural masons, totally ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of that or any other architecture ; repeating 

as well as they could the mere details^ empty forms 

B 2 
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or clothing, of the only architecture they saw. 

These 9,000 buildings so precious, to be 

^ restored^ with such care (or, as some say, im- 
possible to be restored), display in no single 
instance that I have seen an attempt at, or appre- 
ciation of, unity, simplicity, correct expression, 
or any one principle of sound taste (beyond mere 
honesty). Perhaps it may have been otherwise on 
the Continent,^^ &c. 

These extracts are both taken from admirable 
books. The doctors differ with sufficient thorough- 
ness. Which are we to believe ? 

Fergusson, certainly. Garbett must have been 
singularly unfortunate in his visits to country 
churches, if he could find '^ in no single instance" 
anything to admire in them. No doubt, there are 
churches (some owing to their remoteness from the 
active art-centres of their time, some because the 
worthlessness of the only materials available ren- 
dered artistic expression unattainable in them) 
which seem to justify his unfavourable comments, 
though many even of these derive a certain kind of 
nobleness from the manly honesty with which he 
credits them. But the vast majority are worthy of 
study, and many among them demand the highest 
admiration. 

And this need be no matter of surprise to us ; 
for very many of the parish churches were 
designed by the same minds and wrought by 
the same hands as the great cathedral and abbey 
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churclies. It is not by any means uncommon 
to find a church divided by a screen, the nave 
having been used as the parish church, while 
the choir has served as the chapel to the neigh- 
bouring monastery or college. As examples of this 
we may mention Boxgrove, Tynemouth, and 
Manchester. Then we must remember that ex- 
ceedingly many parishes — a considerable proportion 
of the number in the whole country — were in the 
hands of the cathedral and monastic bodies, and it 
seems but reasonable to suppose that the masters 
would employ their own architects, masons, and 
sculptors upon the churches which belonged to 
them. The little church at Skelton is, in its way, as 
fine as the south transept of the huge minster of 
York : Archbishop Walter Grey is said to have 
built them both. No doubt, Mr. G. E. Street was 
perfectly right in saying that Stone Church, Kent, 
was built by the architect of Westminster Abbey. 
Bat perhaps few would have been prepared to find 
his opinion of the church and the result of his 
comparison expressed in such words as these: — 
" It is impossible to speak too highly of the work- 
manship or of the design of every part; and close 
as is its similarity in many points to our glorious 
abbey at Westminster, it is a remarkable fact 
that, in care and beauty of workmanship, the little 
village church is undoubtedly superior to the 
minster." 

So we will certainly conclude that the parish 
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churches of our laud are most worthy of study as 
architectural monuments. 

And in the greater examples we have the archi- 
tecture very grandly exhibited. It is, indeed, 
difficult to realize the scale upon which some of our 
parish churches of the most ordinary general type 
are laid out. We may say that the greatest of our 
cathedrals have an area about three times as large 
as that of the greatest of our parish churches ; and 
(although of this it is by no means so easy to speak 
with accuracy), the average cathedral is, perhaps, 
some ten or twelve times as large as the average 
parish church. Yet the loftiest of all the eccle- 
siastical towers of England is that of Boston ; and 
the spire of St. Michael's, Coventry, is inferior to 
that of Salisbury alone. The Rood Tower of 
Lincoln is certainly not only the grandest in design 
but also the loftiest of all our cathedral towers. 
But that of Boston parish church is six feet higher 
still. It exceeds the great towers of York and 
Worcester by no less than 70 ft. ; and in the com- 
parison with the cathedral towers of Ripon and 
Southwell it has no less than 150 ft. to spare. It 
is double the height of the towers of Chester, 
Bristol, and Carlisle. It is taller by 100 ft., and 
more, than those of the cathedrals of Winchester or 
St. Alban's, of Hereford br Wells. 

But although in this instance we find the tower 
of a parish church rivalling in height the loftiest of 
those which crown our great cathedrals, we must 
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admit that in this respect the tower of Boston has no 
fellow. Its height is 268 ft., and I do not suppose 
there are in England more than two other towers 
belonging to parish churches — those of All Saints', 
Derby, and of St. Mary's, Warwick, — which come 
within 100 ft. of it. The minsters claim all the 
other towers of 200 ft. and upwards (Lincoln alone 
has three), or even coming close upon that altitude. 
Of such they have about thirteen among them. 
But with regard to spires, the comparison may 
seem to yield more equal results, and the order at 
the commencement gives us cathedral and church 
alternately. For we have Salisbury Cathedral, 
404 ft. ; St. Michael's, Coventry, 320 ft. ; Norwich 
Cathedral, 313 ft.; Louth Church, 294 ft.; Chi- 
Chester Cathedral, 277 ft. ; Grantham Church, 
274 ft., &c.* And although Lichfield Cathedral 
with its three spires comes only a little lower 
down, soon the parish churches have the list almost 
to themselves: for the cathedrals are relatively few, 
and several of them which formerly had spires of 
timber have them not now; whereas the number 
of parish churches which have spires is still very 
large. 

But, although we say so much about scale, and 
although we must admit that size is an exceedingly 
important factor in estimating architectural effect, 

* The spire recently restored to the church of St. Mary, 
Bedclyffe, is said to be 277 ft. ; or to the top of the vane, 
292 ft. 
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it is not one upon which we wish to say much at 
present. Our parish churches are, as a rule, not 
very large buildings. Even in respect to towers, 
we would not rely too much upon mere height. 
There is what we may call a certain personality 
about them, and they make their character felt, 
just as we knov/ that it is not always the tallest 
people who most impress us with a sense of 
dignity. There are other qualities which we are 
made to feel ; and we acknowledge that mere 
stature counts but for little in comparison with 
them. 

We will now endeavour to discover what some 
of these other qualities are in the case of our old 
churches, and how they have varied in their 
manifestation from age to age. 
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II. 



THE CHUECHES OF ROMAN BEITAIN. 



OF what kind were they? 
We can do little more than guess : for we 
have scarcely anything remaining from those 
early times of which we can feel sure that it 
ever belonged to an ecclesiastical building. Great 
masses of Roman walls still standi but they mark the 
sites of castles and camps. Tesselated pavements 
in abundance are found everywhere throughout the 
country, but they were the floors of villas, not of 
churches. Baths of great former magnificence are 
still to be seen in the city of Bath — to which they 
and their successors have given its name. But no 
basilica remains, except it be at Brixworth alone. 

You see we do not venture to speak with very 
great confidence. There is reason for hesitation. 
We find rough ancient work in which we recognize 
the characteristics of Roman buildings. The bricks 
are Roman, clearly : but then there are Roman 
bricks in the Norman churches of St. Alban^s and 
Colchester, and great stones of Roman workman- 
ship in the Northumbrian churches of Hexham and 
Escomb. And, again, the arches and walls have 
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a strongly Eoman look about them. The work 
may be roughly done^ ^iid yet be Roman ; because 
in a building so remote they would not care to 
have the workmanship of the best ; and, in fact, 
during the Roman occupation of Britain, the 
character of Roman building, even in Rome itself, 
was steadily deteriorating from the earliest period 
to the latest. Or it may have been a rough 
imitation of Roman work, performed after the 
Roman occupation had come to its appointed end. 

But the probability seems to be that at Brixworth 
we really have the remains of a Roman basilica. 
On entering the building you are at once struck 
by its spaciousness. Its width is far greater than 
that of others of our Early Romanesque churches. 
There are the solid square piers; the massive arches 
formed by double ranges of the long bricks. The 
aisles or cells which opened out to the north and 
south are gone, but their foundations can be traced. 
The present nave of 90 ft. seems to have been 
divided across at two-thirds of its length by two 
piers with three arches, — a wider arch in the centre, 
and a narrower one on each side, — so that there 
would originally be a nave of 60 ft. and a choir of 
30 ft.; beyond that again, eastward, a chancel, 
terminating in an apse, around which was a 
circumscribing aisle. Then there is later work, 
but still of the Early Romanesque, — the addition 
of a tower upon the Roman west porch, the walling- 
up of earlier doorways, the erection of the circular 
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staircase on the west side of the tower and rising 
higher than the Eomanesque part of the tower is 
now, though of course not higher than it must 
have been when this staircase was built to give 
access to its upper story. About the same time, 
I suppose, must have been the insertion of a 
window looking from the tower into the nave. It is 
of three lights, divided by two of the rude baluster 
shafts, and has cut off the outer curve of the still 
earlier arch below. These were probably altera- 
tions of about 870. Then there are additions of 
the fourteenth century, and later — the Decorated 
upper story of the tower and the spire above it, the 
Decorated chapel on the south side of the choir, 
the Perpendicular chancel, &c. 

Still, the result is, that here at Brixworth we 
really appear to have what we have nowhere else 
— ^the walls and arches of a basilica of Roman 
Britain. 

Besides this, there is the church of St. Martin, at 
Canterbury, and that within the area of Dover 
Castle. The former has extreme interest as the 
scene of the baptism of the first English Christian 
king. The latter stands as upon an advanced 
bastion of the land, around which have been drawn 
lines of defence by military engineers of every age 
and every race who have made this isle their home. 
As it has been pointed out, from the top of the 
proud keep of the Norman you look down upon 
earthworks of the earliest days, upon medi8Bval 
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towers, npon the trancLeB of this latest age. Tlie 
Roman Pharos (bailt of the Roman's favourite tnfa) 
stands, as at Ravenna, opposite to the -western end of 
the church, and was probably connected with it by a 
porch: but the chnrch itself, with its cruciform plan 
and central tower, was built or rebuilt in the days 
before the coming of the Norman. And St. 
Martin's, at Canterbury, also has been rebailt and 
altered out of recognition. 

But Brizworth, notwithstanding all changes, 
shows ns something of the general form and 
appearance of the churches of the earliest Chris- 
tianity of our island. 
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III. 

THE FIEST ENGLISH CHDECHES. 



WHEN the English first came to Britain, they 
found plenty of churches, and burnt them. 
Little could any one of them then foresee the day 
in which his tongue, like a later and wider Greek, 
should have grown to be the language of whole 
continents and of all coasts; when Canterbury 
should have become a grander Rome, — not opposing, 
but welcoming true science in its every effort, 
aiding and elevating it in all ; when the freedom 
and daring of his own spirit should have been 
revealed with an unthought-of splendour, and in a 
manhood of the noblest type ; when, beneath the 
flag of Christ, the great rover, Selwyn, the truest 
Viking of them all, should have harried the shores 
of the kingdom of darkness to give them light. 

All this was as yet far off. At first the English- 
man appeared only as a destroyer. But Augustine 
was. heard at Canterbury, Paulinus at York. 
Afterwards came the missionaries from Ireland, 
which had been the home of the most loving and 
faithful of the charches, and had sent forth its 
preachers into Germany and Switzerland, and even 
into Italy itself. 
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In Eagland, we have testimony to the influence 
of these Irish teachers before our eyes everywhere 
to this day. There are exceptions on each side; 
but the practice almost universally followed may 
be expressed thus: the churches of our islands 
have their east ends square; the churches of 
all the rest of the early Christian world have 
their east ends semi-circular or polygonal. Ire- 
land knew no Roman domination, and received 
no basilica. Her early churches are all square- 
ended. Into Britain the Romans brought with 
them the basilica and its apse, as we see at Brix- 
worth. It is also seen at Worth. But it did not 
take root. The Normans afterwards brought it in 
again ; but with the Norman power and name it 
again died down. So long as England was Norman, 
the apse was retained. With English freedom, law, 
and speech, the square east end returned. Not- 
withstanding the evidence of the love of Henry III. 
for the French fashion which Westminster affords, 
and other cases similarly to be accounted for, this is 
the rule ; and it applies to our parish churches with 
at least as much distinctness as to our cathedrals. 

And the testimony of the parish churches is the 
more ancient of the two. Although the cathedral 
organization in its earliest and simplest form pre- 
ceded the division of the country into parishes, yet 
of existing buildings the parish churches are older 
than the cathedrals. Nowhere except at Stow have 
we now remaining above ground any walls which 
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were those of a cathedral before the Nopman 
Conquest. But we have many chupches older than 
that of Stow ; while of the other cathedrals of the 
pre-Norman time, that of Wells was probably the 
only one of which any portion remained standing 
as late as the thirteenth century. That was alto- 
gether exceptional. The others were entirely 
rebuilt about the close of the eleventh century. 

Of churches, I suppose the oldest that we have 
(after Brixworth and the original portions of 
St. Martin's, Canterbury) to be those of Dover, in 
Kent, of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, in North- 
umbria, and of Bradford-on-Avon, in Wessex. 
The two Northumbrian churches were founded by 
Benedict Biscop, — Monkwearmouth in 674, Jarrow 
in 684. That of Bradford was the work of 
Ealdhelm, about 700. 

Strictly speaking, these can scarcely be called 
" parish churches.^' Although they date from the 
period of the division of our laud into parishes, — 
for Theodore of Tarsus, to whom this division is 
generally attributed, was Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 668 to 690, — yet each was the church of a 
monastery, which perhaps may mean no more 
than that it had three or four priests attached to 
it. 

Those of the North will be remembered for ever 
in connexion with the life and work of Bede ; that 
of Bradford with Ealdhelm. In size they can never 
have been more than parish churches, and as 
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parish churches they were used when the mon- 
asteries to which they belonged had passed away. 
The monastery at Bradford was a branch from the 
far more important society at Malmesbury ; and it 
is related that at Malmesbury, Ealdhelm built two 
churches, one for the monastery and the other for 
the villagers round. So we may, I think, fairly 
take them as examples of the style of the parish 
churches of the time. 

Of these the most perfect is that of Bradford. 
It was discovered in 1857. But in 1879, a church 
of early date, and at least as perfect, was discovered 
at Escomb, in the county of Durham. ^^ Dis- 
covered ! '' How strange it sounds to speak of 
" discovering '^ an ancient church of our own 
country, as we might one in Armenia, or in 
Equatorial Africa; but the word is perfectly 
correct. The church of Bradford was lost and 
hidden for centuries under factories and stables, 
with the bases of its walls six feet below the 
surface of the soil, — ^the nave being made into a 
school, and the chancel into a cottage. That of 
Escomb, deserted and disused, was indeed known 
to exist, but that it ever had been a house of 
prayer in the days before the Conquest, had been 
forgotten for generations. No early record speaks 
of its foundation, or of its existence. Its walls of 
great stones, wrought by the masons who worked 
for Eome, bear their own witness of its age. Its 
windows have their jambs leaning together: the 
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two on the north side having square tops, and the 
two on the south having each a semicircular head 
cut out of a large block, — ^all proclaiming an 
affinity with the round towers and oratories of 
Ireland, and bringing to mind the days of the 
missionaries of the West. It was truly a ^^ dis- 
covery^^ when its real character was perceived. 
In like manner, the very remarkable doorway of 
Monkwearmouth was discovered, when the earth 
which had accumulated to the height of the top of 
the arch was cleared away from its western wall. 
Then (and for the first time since interest in such 
matters had been felt by modern minds) were seen 
the lathe-turned shafts standing where they had 
been placed 1,200 years ago. At Jarrow, similar 
ringed shafts had been found in numbers, all dis- 
placed. Here they had never been disturbed. 

On manuscripts of these early centuries it is not 
uncommon to find drawings of churches. And they 
seem always to be represented as extremely short 
in proportion to their height, I suppose that no 
one used to consider these as much more trust- 
worthy than the first attempts of childhood, or to 
think them deserving of serious attention. But 
such buildings as St. Oolumba^s cell at Kells, or 
the church of Bradford-on-Avon, show us that this 
loftiness of proportion certainly in many cases 
actually prevailed in the early churches. 

Probably most of us have imagined them to have 
been lowly in proportion, like the little churches of 

c 
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*he valleys of Wales and Cumberland. But that is 
.altogether a mistake. Indeed, the loftiness of their 
proportions is extremely striking. It is to be 
observed in the buildings each regarded as a whole, 
and in the several parts. Their towers have the 
•efifect of considerable height, while those of the 
Normans, which succeeded them, give the impression 
rather of mass and breadth. The towers of many 
Norman churches seem almost to have caught the 
characteristic expression of their castle keeps. 
But the earlier Romanesque tower of Clapham, near 
Bedford, is, in proportion to its church, about as 
lofty as the famous Boston ^^ Stump.*^ For, 
-expressed in feet, the height of the tower and the 
length of the church appear to be, in the case of 
Clapham, 80 and 86 ; and in the case of Boston, 
268 and 284. And, although at Clapham the top 
story of the tower be Early Norman and the body 
of the church has been rebuilt, yet I think the com- 
parison may still be made, because the present 
upper story must have taken the place of one either 
built or designed, for otherwise there would have 
been no belfry- windows : and the original church 
was probably not longer than the present building. 
Then in the little church of Bradford-on-Avon, the 
♦chancel arch is '^ about three feet wide and about 
«ten feet high^^ — proportions as lofty as those of 
Westminster ! The height of the nave is even more 
'than equal to its length. Try to imagine one of 
^ur great churches with such porportions ! But, 
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again^ at Bradford the ratio of height to breadth is 
only by a small fraction less than in the marvelloas 
chapel of King's. And in this case the comparison 
is certainly quite fair, because neither of these 
buildings has aisles. The one is among the very 
earliest of the buildings of our forefathers. The 
other belongs to the very latest period of purely 
English architecture. Between them there is a 
gap of eight hundred years.* 

These lofty proportions appear to have been not 
exceptional, but general. As time went on it is 
probable that the churches became longer, but did 
not lose their height. Of this we can well judge 
from such instances as that of Monk wear mouth, in 
which the south-west angle of the nave still remains 
an angle as it has done from the first, while the 
north-west angle is seen as a vertical joint in the 
stonework, and the modem aisle is built against it : 
or from such examples as those of Brigstock, 
Northamptonshire, Staindrop, in the county of 
Durham, or St. Michael's Church, St. Alban's, 
where Lord Bacon lies. In these cases aisles have 
been added in a later day, and the curves of the 
later arches cut through the sills or jambs of the 

* " The following are the dimensions of this * little church/" 
as given by the Rev. W. H. Jones, vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. 
"The nave is about 24 ft. 2 in. by 13 ft. 2 in. and 25 ft. 5 in. 
high ; the chancel, 13 ft. 2 in. by 10 ft and 18 ft. 4 in. high ; 
the porch, 9 ft. 11 in. by 10 ft. 6 in. and 16 ft. 6 in. high.*' 
" Life and Times of Saint Aldhelm." Bath, 1878. 

c 2 
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early windows, which may still be perceived high up 
in the original wall. 

At first sight it appears extremely curious that 
the arches should be some centuries younger than 
the walls which they support. But there is no 
doubt about the facts. When the aisles were added 
to the original building, the old walls were under- 
pinned, the lower part knocked away, and the 
arches and pillars built beneath to carry the upper 
portion. Our forefathers rarely destroyed existing 
work if it could be made to serve their purpose, and 
so these rude and strong old walls were retained, 
and stand to this day. 

The greatest example of this particular kind of 
architectural conservatism which I remember is that 
of the cathedral of Carlisle. There, in the choir, 
we see the lovely arches of the thirteenth century, 
while the pillars and sculptured capitals below 
them, as well as the triforium and clearstory above, 
are all of the fourteenth century. The interpre- 
tation of it is, that in 1292 the beautiful Early 
English choir was burnt by the Scots. Every 
cathedral and abbey had its own series of fires: 
and in the Carlisle series this of 1292 was neither 
the first nor the last. However, the burning of the 
roof so seriously damaged the upper portion of the 
walls that they were beyond repair, and then, when 
the roof had fallen in, the whole of the heavily- 
framed timbers from above and the stalls and 
screen-work below together formed upon the pave- 
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rnent a glowing mass of fire, in which the pillars 
were calcined until they could not be retained in the 
restored building. So that we may there see the 
fourteenth-century pillars supporting thirteenth- 
century arches, and these again bearing up the 
fourteenth-century work of the upper walls. The 
result is certainly curious, but the stones tell their 
story clearly, and we cannot refuse to believe them. 
And, after all, perhaps the only reason why we 
think it strange is, that we scarcely expect to find 
the old builders working in such a modern fashion, 
and that Gothic arcades were built beneath shored- 
up walls, exactly in the same manner as the lower 
stories of our dwelling-houses are continually being 
converted into modern shops. 

When we stand between the ancient walls of one 
of these early churches, and see the remains of the 
ranges of small windows above the arches which 
open into the present aisles, we are obliged to admit 
that these ancient churches, though narrow, were 
decidedly lofty buildings. 

And I think them deserving of far greater re- 
spect than is generally accorded to them. The 
squareness of their masses, the immense strength 
of the bold arches in the enormous thickness of the 
walls beneath their heavy towers, the unrelieved 
solidity of the work, and occasionally a Stonehenge- 
like tendency to the employment of vast stones, — 
all these together lead to a result which is certainly 
imposing. The style, in the state in which its 
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monuments have come down to our day, knows no 
delicacy of refined ornament, no grace of form. 
But I do not think that any one can look upon such 
towers as those of Bamack and Earl's Barton, or 
pass beneath such arches as those which bear up 
the towers of Bamack, Brigstock, and St. Benet's^ 
at Cambridge, without being strongly impressed 
by a sense of the dignity which the eflFort 
to build for all time never fails to impart. 

About these towers there is very much that is 
remarkable. Most commonly the towers of these 
early churches, were lofty, but of small area. Nearly 
always they have in the upper story a double 
window — the division being formed by a rude 
baluster shaft set in the middle of the thickness of 
the wall. The general design is identical with that 
of almost innumerable towers of about the same age 
on the Rhine and among the Alps, Apennines, and 
Pyrenees. Therefore it is evident, as it has been 
strongly urged by Professor Freeman, that (apart 
from the fact that in our own country most of these 
towers are in the Danish districts) this was no local 
Saxon style, but truly an Early Romanesque, 
belonging to the whole area of the Roman Empire, 
in all the remote districts of which its represen- 
tatives still survive. But, in addition to these 
almost universal characteristics, the towers of EarPs 
Barton, Barton-upon-Humber, and Barnack have 
what has been well called the appearance of " stone 
carpentry,*' as if their builders were more familiar 
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with wooden framing than with masonry. It hasp- 
the wooden origin of its forms as clearly shown as^ 
the Lycian tombs in the British Museum. The 
theory, once held, that nearly all the churches oF 
England before the Confessor's time were built of 
wood is certainly not true ; but these towers seem 
to prove that their builders were so much accus- 
tomed to the aspect of wooden framing, that they 
adopted its forms as a decoration for their towers^ 
of stone. 

In stone, this is constructively a mistake. The^ 
main joints, as well as the bonding courses, ought 
always to run horizontally— as those of the old 
Romans did. At BarPs Barton, several of the- 
upright strips of stone show a separation from the- 
walling on each side ; some have been merely oi> 
the surface, and have fallen out. The construction 
is bad; but, nevertheless, the tower certainly has a 
'^ barbaric grandeur.'^ 

These upright projections are often called '' pil- 
aster strips,'^ and- the expression is a good one.. 
There can be little doubt that abroad (if not also in 
our own country) they were derived from the- 
pilasters of the Roman buildings. 

Generally, they are formed of stones alternately^ 
long and short, and so are the angles of the build- 
ings in which they occur : in the angles, the " short '^ 
stones being flat, but spreading laterally, so as to- 
bond-in with the masonry of the walls. This is 
called ^' long-and-short work." I believe it is* 
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nob foand in the verj earliest chnrches, and never 
in Nonuan or later bnildings. 

Among all the existing towers of the Early 
Bomanesqne period, there is perhaps not more 
than one in England which retains a roof of the 
original form. Generally, in some later age, upper 
stories, battlements, or even spires were raised 
npon the old walls, and have entirely altered the 
ontline intended by those who designed them. 
Bamack has an upper story and spire of Early 
English date, and Brizworth (upon the Boman- 



I 
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esque tower attached to the still older church) aa 
upper story and spire of the Flowing Decorated 
style. At Sompting, however, the tower still 
shows the form which was, in all likelihood, the 
usual one, or at least a common one, throughout the 
period of which we are speaking. It is of the class 
to which Garbett applies the term ''gable pyramids,^' 
and which are yet abundant in the valley of the 
Rhine and other parts of Germany. The tower of 
Flixton Church, SaflPolk, which was demolished in 
1856, appears also to have had four gables. It was 
a tower of the same period, and was probably roofed 
in a similar manner. It is to be regretted that we 
have not in our own country other examples of so 
picturesque a form. 

In a large number of the instances in which we 
jBnd any pre-Norman work it is in the tower. Very 
frequently the tower is Early Romanesque when 
all the rest of the church belongs to later styles. 
It has been suggested that often the tower only 
may have been of stone, and the body of the church 
of timber. It may in some cases have been so. 
But the rebuilding of the body in later times may 
quite be accounted for, even when the whole had 
been of stone from the first. For the narrow space 
and dim light from small windows high up, in many 
cases like the loops in a barn, at first never intended 
even to be glazed, might well lead to a rebuilding, 
for the sake of more. space and the light of storied 
windows. But if space and light were required in 
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tbe bodjr of the chnrch, that was no reason for 
pnlling down the tower, if it were thoroughly sound 
and strong enough to bear the swinging of the bells. 
So we need feel no surprise that many of these early 
towers should remain when there is nothing else 
left of the buildings to wliich they were originally 
attached. 
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And it is to be remembered that these towers 
may well have been exceedingly numeroas. It has 
been computed that the number of churches in 
England before the Conquest was about 4,000. 
The Domesday Survey mentions some 1,700: — 222 
in Lincolnshire, 243 in Norfolk, 364 in Suffolk, seven 
in the city of York. There were more than sixty 
in Northamptonshire, eight or nine in its county 
town. In Derbyshire, there were not fewer than 
fifty, and at least five in the county town.* And 
this survey is acknowledged to be incomplete. 
No churches at all are returned from Lancashire, 
Cornwall, or Middlesex. The counties of Northum- 
berland, Durham, Cumberland, and Westmoreland 
were not included in it. And the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon law allowed the title of ^^ thegn '' to any 
one who had on his estate a church with a bell- 
tower. So that there was a clear inducement to 
build, even apart from considerations of use or of 
religion. We should reasonably have supposed 
them to have been numerous, as they certainly were, 
— and very many still remain. 

They are usually at the west end of the church. 
In this and other arrangements, the constancy to 
certain types is remarkable. In every one of the 
ten centuries from the days of Ecgberht to our own 
the English parish church has most commonly con- 



* See Poole's "Ecclesiastical Architecture.'* He gives the 
above figures from Churton and Hartahome. 
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sisted of nave and chancel and a western tower. In 
the eighteenth century there was certainly less care 
to conform to any mediaaval rule or custom than at 
any other period of our history. Yet, in the 
eighteenth century, as in the twelfth, this was ever 
the usual form. Before the Conquest, aisles were 
probably rather the exception than the rule ; after 
it they became general. Often these were added to 
existing buildings, for the sake of providing ad- 
ditional space ; but it was soon found in the olden 
times (as it has also been by the modern church- 
builders) that, unless the required space be small, 
it is far cheaper to divide it by ranges of pillars, 
and then to cover the intervals by separate spans, 
than to roof over the whole area by one vast frame- 
work stretching across from wall to wall. 

But, in general, our earhest builders did not need 
these great spaces. The narrow nave without aisles 
usually supplied all the area required. 

The other common plan of church is that of the 
cross. From the earliest days of English building 
to our latest designs, it has been all but universal 
for cathedral and abbey churches. For parish 
churches it has never been so common as the 
simpler plan, but there is no age which has not left 
us examples of it. From the Early Romanesque 
period we have not only the evidence of Stow, 
which was once cathedral, but also of Dover, 
Worth, and Stanton Lacey. We have descriptions 
of many other cruciform churches of those times : 
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but in each of these instances there are transepts 
of Early Romanesque date still standing. 

But, although it is now well known that there 
were in those early days a great number of stone 
churches, we must also understand that very many 
were of wood. The old writers mention them of 
various dates, and in different parts of the country. 
There "were such at Glastonbury, on Lindisfarne, at 
York, at Greensted. That of Greensted, and that 
alone, is standing at this day, and a delightful little 
country church it is. 

Do Londoners know it? Out of all the four 
millions how many have visited it? ! riders in 
carriages and upon horses, who in hundreds throng 
and choke the entrances to the park, why is it so 
rare a wonder to meet one of you in the lanes of 
Essex or of Kent ? A long day's driving in the 
country is a less baneful pleasure than a long 
night's dancing in heated rooms. Even a glance 
into mean and straggling suburbs on the way, 
though by no means a pleasure, may not be 
without its gain. ! riders upon bicycles and 
tricycles, pedestrians and excursionists, go and see 
the venerable relic for yourselves. It is but about 
a mile by the avenue from Chipping Ongar, or a 
few miles of woodland beyond Epping, — ^woodland 
still, if not " forest primaaval,'' and full of English 
loveliness yet, — and there is the only remaining 
wooden church of Saxon England. Within its 
wooden walls the body of St. Edmund rested in 
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1013, when it was being carried back from London 
to Bury. It had been removed to London 
for safety three years before, but by 1013 the fear 
of the Danes was again passing away. Now it 
forms a charming little church, with all the dignity 
of its antiquity, all the interest of its place in our 
nation's history, and all the homeliness of a mission- 
room. 

It is the nave which is the " wooden chapel near 

Aungre.'^ It has now no trace of original windows. 
The little wooden tower and spire to the west, and 
the brick chancel of the sixteenth century to the 
east, the dormer windows, and the porch, are all 
additions. It has been ^^ restored^'^ and the modern 
work has been thoroughly well done. The porch 
has been renewed. And to preserve the ancient 
walls, the lower ends of the timbers, which were 
rotting away, have been cut off, and a low base 
course of brick laid under them. 

In these wooden walls the chief interest resides. 
They consist of upright portions of trees — only 
about six feet high to the eaves — looking like a row 
of trees placed touching each other — a series of 
half-rounds outwards. When you enter the build- 
ing, it appears as if these were half-trunks, for the 
inner walls are flat. In reality, the flat pieces are 
interior boards, and the trunks are not merely di- 
vided, but partly hollowed. Like Finan's church 
on Lindisfarne, it was constructed '^ de robore 
secto.^' 
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III strong contrast with the suggestion of warmth 
and comfort within these wooden walls is the sense 
of cheerless desolation so often experienced in the 
early stone churches. How cold and bare are their 
rugged walls ! But in their day their rudeness 
would be hidden — at least in the most important 
parts of the building — by pictures (such as those 
which Benedict Biscop brought from Rome), by 
hangings, and perhaps by slabs of rudely- sculptured 
stone— a veneer of ornament, in principle the same 
as that of the palaces of Assyria. 

For the figure sculptures which have come down 
to us are comparatively rude. But the interlacing 
ornaments are by no means rude : the illuminated 
manuscripts have often beauty of design, richness 
of fancy, and delicacy of execution; the gold- 
smith's work is frequently of the highest merit. 

Why should we wonder to find it so ? Or the 
illuminations ? Or the embroideries ? The greatest 
minds were not above designing them, nor could 
the hands of the noblest find more dainty matters 
upon which to exercise their cunning. Dunstan 
himself, who as at once Primate and Minister of 
Eadgar " wielded for sixteen years the secular and 
ecclesiastical powers of the realm,'' had not only 
drawn patterns for a lady's embroidery, but had 
been with his own hands an organ-builder, and a 
busy and skilful worker in gold and silver and 
brass and iron. The probability is that it all would 
be artistic in feeling and expression. And how 
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beautiful the needlework could be we may still see 
in the Library at Durham. For there is the richly- 
wrought stole which, after lying buried for hundreds 
of years, was taken from the coffin of St. Cuthbert. 
It seems to bring before us something of the life of 
the Saxon lady. Look upon the work of her 
delicate fingers. Must she not have been not only 
devout, but also altogether graceful and refined? 
This was the offering of the great JElfred's grand- 
daughter. 

Li those days the offerings were often of a costly 
kind. Vestments and books were of immense 
value. Gold was wrought into foliage and plates 
for the adornment of the altar and the sanctuary. 
There were bells in the towers, lead and even copper 
upon the roofs, organs for divine service, — organs 
not, we must believe, equal to those of our day, but 
yet in principle the same. At the end of the 
seventh century Ealdhelm describes one. A di'aw- 
ing of the twelfth century represents two monks 
playing an organ, while there are four blowers. In 
the tenth century, as we have said, Dunstan 
constructed one, and one in Winchester Cathedral 
of the same century is said to have required seventy 
men relieving each other in two companies to 
supply it with wind. If this number be correctly 
stated, we may fairly consider it as evidence, not so 
much of the size of the instrument, as of what 
would now be unpardonably defective mechanical 
construction. 
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The buildings of the Early Bomanesque show 
some anticipations of the later styles. Id the 
toner of Barnack there are windows of interlaced 
stonework, pierced like the traceries in the 
Perpendicular towers of Somerset and Norfolk. 
The division of the walls by pilasler strips creates 



a multiplicity of vertical lines, and foreshadows 
the aspiring tendencies of the Gothic of after- 
centnries. Its chief interest must be acknowledged 
to He in its evidences of early effort and porpose— 
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that is, to be perhaps rather archaBological than 
architectural. But it is not without a purely 
architectural value also. In its nobler examples it 
shows the dignity and power of large masses and 
perfect simplicity. It has sent down to us no 
buildings except churches or parts of churches, and 
neither the whole nor a part of one that was in the 
foremost rank. We know that ecclesiastical as 
easily as civil architecture may reveal all pride of 
life and ambitions of the most earthly stamp. 
But there is none in these. They have to tell only 
of manly honesty and childlike faith. 
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THE INVASION OF THE NORMAN. 

THE NormaD invader did not bring bis archi- 
tecture with him : he had Bent it before. 
The buildinga which he foand at Waltham and 
Westminster were precisely similar in style to those 
which he had left at Caen; bat that style was 
no longer the Primitive Bomanesqne. Except in 
Germany, new developments were everywhere 
d2 
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taking place. One had appeared in William's 
Continental Dukedom^ was to spread and grow 
tliroughout the whole of the Anglo-Norman do- 
minion^ and before the close of the life of William's 
youngest son to attain its greatest grandeur in 
Durham. Everywhere in England and Normandy 
the cathedral and abbey churches show examples 
of the style. Its features appear also in the strong 
keeps which (as we must now believe) took their 
origin from the necessity of the retention of 
England, and thus were rather of home growth 
than an importation from abroad. That of West 
Mailing, Kent (about 1070), is said to be the 
oldest Norman keep in existence. Mr. Parker 
states that M. de Caumont had ^^ examined the sites 
of the castles of all the barons who came over to 
England with William, and he found no masonry of 
that period in any one of them. Their castles had 
consisted of very fine earthworks and wood only.'* 

But, although the distinctly Norman style had 
been brought into England before the Conquest, it 
had not been adopted over the whole land even 
some years after it. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt that some churches (as indeed we should 
expect) were built in the earlier and more generally 
familiar style for a considerable time. Of this there 
are two instances in the city of Lincoln. The 
churches of St. Peter-at-Gowts and St. Mary-le- 
Wigford, notwithstanding the evidence of what we 
correctly regard as a pre-Norman style, were pro- 
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bably builfc abont 1080, or some fourteen years after 
the battle of Senlac, and fully twenty years after the 
earliest appearance of the Norman style on English 
ground. 

These are not by any means to be regarded as 
the last efforts of a dying style, but as the lingering 
traces of one that had been superseded. The 
earlier style had not reached old age. It was yet 
in its infancy — that is, if we are to reckon by 
development, and not by years. And that it was 
capable of development we have only to go up the 
Rhine to see. Yet within a few years it had been 
entirely superseded in every part of our country; 
and for the most remote village church as com- 
pletely as for the greatest cathedral. And even in 
the small churches we often find the most lavish 
enrichment. Some of the great churches were 
almost unadorned, — like St. Alban's : — that is, as 
far as carved ornament is concerned. The plaster 
which covers its walls of Roman brick, was adorned 
with paintings, but of carvings it had none. 
Indeed, its builders had used scarcely any stone that 
could be carved. On the other hand, many very 
small churches abound in elaborate ornament. We 
at once think of Kilpeck, Shobdon, Iffley, Steyning, 
and numbers of similar examples. 

Look at such a doorway as that of Adel Church, 
Yorkshire. How rude and irregular is its work- 
manship, and yet what a grand thing it is after all ! 
You may find that no two of the points of its zig- 
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zagB are exact); of the same angle or of the 
same projection. Each is roughly worked out 
of its own separate stone, and takes its chance 
of being eqnal to the others. And as the stones 



happen to be o£ unequal breadth to begin with, 
so are the ornamental points npon them. That 
is why onr modern attempts at Norman hare 
generally failed so miserably. A mde and barbaric 
design like this is grand and striking in its rongh 
power and magnificence. It becomes ridiculoua 
from the very incongruity of the thing when it is 
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measured out with exactness by modern compasses 
and worked to smootlmess by modern tools. The 
difficulty of the mason of the present day is his 
feeling that he " cannot make it bad enongh," Tot 



even in very small ancient churches we often have 
an impression of power and magnificence such as we 
scarcely ever experience in modem bnildings. And 
it arises from the combination of enonuonsly mas- 
sive walls with a lavish abondance of ornament. 

* This ia the earliest of the four Round chmchea in 
Kngland(A.D.1101). The other three are those of St Sepulchiei 
Northampton; the Temple, London; and Little Maplestead, 

Essex. 
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At Tickencote, Rutland, tlie cliaiice] arch baa, I 
think, no less than eight orders of receding concen- 
tric rings o£ arch decoration in the thickness of the 
wall; and looking throngh this into the strongly- 
vaulted chancel beyond, bheeEFect is that of exceed- 



ing magnificence, notwithstanding the rudeness of 
the details and the smallness of the scale. The 
modern work at Tickencote has not rendered it 
impossible still to refer to this characteristic of the 
original design : and it is the same with Iffley and 
with the richer charches of the latter part of the 
Korman period in general. 
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The e£Eec^ of its grand doorways was certainly 
felt all througli the period which succeeded. For 
we find that the builders who came after^ if they 
retained nothing else of the Norman work^ generally 
retained the doorways, and that, too, in many 
instances even when they had to remove the whole 
wall to a new position, as when aisles were added to 
churches previously without them : in such cases, 
though they re-formed every other feature in 
accordance with the newest fashion of their own day, 
they very often rebuilt the Norman doorway stone 
by stone. 

Perhaps we may be conscious of a vague notion 
that the principal entrance to a church is to be 
looked for at the west end. We remember the fine 
doorways of our cathedral fronts, and the wondrous 
portals of the great French churches, in which every 
front of nave and transept alike has its richly-sculp- 
tured doorway. But, on the other hand, in the early 
churches of Germany, — which are the only churches 
really and thoroughly German, — the centre of the 
west front was occupied by an apse, and the main 
entrances were always at the side of the building. 
And in this (although among our existing buildings 
the only example of the German plan with an apse 
at each end is that of the little church of Langford> 
near Maldon, Essex, in which the eastern apse can 
be traced and the western remains perfect) the 
English feeling has always shown kinship with the 
German, rather than with the French. Great 
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entrances in the transept ends may be seen at 
Westminster, York, Lichfield, Beverley; as they 
were also at old St. Paul's. They are few among 
our many churches, and it is remarkable that they 
are all of the thirteenth century ; in England we 
have not one before or after it. Smaller doorways 
in the transepts (and often near one comer, instead 
of in the centre) are not so uncommon : there are 
such at Norwich, Ely, Fumess, and elsewhere. 
Lincoln Cathedral has a doorway leading from the 
Galilee porch, on the west side of the south transept. 
This is an altogether unusual position, but it occurs 
in the churches of Yarmouth and Old Shoreham. 
In the case of the latter, it is of Norman date, and 
forms the principal entrance to the church. It is 
shown in the sketch at the head of this chapter. 
But almost all our important, churches have a fine 
western entrance — one or three doorways in the 
west front. 

Yet even then there is generally (what is not 
found in the French churches) a fine doorway 
with a noble porch on one side of the nave. You 
find it at Beverley, where there are both western and 
transept doorways besides : and I suppose the 
porch (north or south, as may be) has ever formed 
the principal entrance at Salisbury, Wells, Exeten 
Hereford, Worcester, Durham, Southwell, Wim- 
borne, Christchurch, Malvern; at Canterbury, 
Oloucester, Sherborne, and numbers of other 
churches. In the parish churches, it almost seems 
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as if the west doorway were retained rather in con- 
formity with tradition and for appearance and 
occasional convenience than for ordinary use. 
Many churches (of all periods) have never had any 
western entrance at all; while many have not 
merely one but two fine porches, one on each side 
of the nave. This became somewhat common in 
the later churches, as St. Mary Eedclyffe, Walpole 
St. Peter, Beccles, &c. Certainly, if the view of the 
interior from the side be not so impressive as that 
from the west end, it is usually far more picturesque. 
But in the Norman period, with which we are 
now specially concerned, porches were rare. Such 
are, indeed, to be seen at Malmesbury, Sherborne, 
and Southwell, but are scarcely to be discovered 
among the purely parish churches, though a 
Norman doorway is very frequently found beneath 
a protecting porch of a later age. In the Norman 
time, it was more usual to thicken the wall where 
the door was to be set, and to let this thicker 
portion stand forward with a slightly-projecting 
gable, as seen at Adel Church and Kirkstall Abbey. 
The result of this is not only to give increased 
strength, but also great additional dignity to the 
arch by reason of repeated rings of mouldings and 
depth of shadow. These fine doorways are often in 
the west front, but still more commonly in the side 
of the nave, and not far from the west end ; and 
we find them on the south side rather than on the 
north : but in that the consideration was one of 
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coDvenience. If the population lay to tlie north oE 
the churcli, its principal entrance was on the north 
side. OtherwisSj for the sake of warmth, the south 
Bide was preferred. 

The windows, as well as the doorways, show the 
same commoa sense on the part of these old 



builders. Stained glass had not yet come into 
general use : therefore small openings were suf- 
ficient. But to derive the full advantage from 
these openings, so small to the outer daylight, a 
wide splay was given to the interior, so that the 
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windows always appear immensely larger within 
the building than when viewed from without. 
Along the side walls they would naturally be 
arranged at equal distances. In the ends of the 
building, the tendency would be to group them 
together. Such an early group appears in the 
east wall of the chancel of Burpham Church, 
Sussex, — a church which once had transepts and a 
south aisle to the nave, and the Norman chancel of 
which has afterwards received an Early English 
vaulting. And with respect to the windows no 
change of principle was immediately or necessarily 
wrought by the introduction of the pointed style. 
In vaulted Early English Beverley we find the 
single lancets along the side walls of aisle and 
clearstory, and the grouped lancets in the transept 
ends as clearly as in the purest examples of the 
Norman style. But the tendency of the vault 
was to collect the side lancets also into groups 
within each bay of the vaulting — as we see at 
Salisbury and Ely. And the group of still distinct 
windows is seen in Scotland even as late as the 
cathedral of Elgin, in the part rebuilt after the fire 
of 1270. But, from the first, the internal splay 
gave to each group something of the eflfect of a 
single window, because, though externally the 
lights were separated by a space of plain wall, 
internally the splays narrowed this space to a mere 
edge or to a slender shafb. Norman churches like 
that of Castle Hedingham show this as plainly as 
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the Early English of Strixton or Polebrook, lo 
the nnraolted churches, the tendency was not 
towards the grouping of the side lights, bub 
towards placing them nearer together until they 
become a connected range, — sometimes, indeed, 
connected so closely as here also to appear divided 



by graceful shafts alone, — as in the lovely chancel 
of Cholsey, Berkshire : or, where greatness of scale 
would scarcely permit snch close placing of the 
lights, we often find a range of dosely-placed 
arches, of which the alternate openings only are 
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pierced for wiudowa— aa in the nnvanlted nave of 
St. Alban's. 

The later windows of the Norman period became 
large and wide, and very commonly we find the 
shafts without ae well as within, as at Old Shoreham. 
At St. Maurice's, York, we see the Norman window 
not only divided by a shafb, hat also with a small 



circle pierced throngh the atone above it, exactly 
the process which afterwards led to the traceried 
window. 

The larger windows of Norman and of Early 
English date were afterwards frequently fitted with 
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mullions and traceries by the Decorated or Perpen- 
dicular builders. Unfortunately, in many instances, 
modem restorers have removed these later inser- 
tions for the sake of obtaining an exact reproduction 
of the original design, as from the west front of 
Ripon. Unfortunately — for, even if it were right, it 
would not be possible except by infinite destruction 
to bring our churches into conformity with one 
chronologically consistent design ; and such con- 
sistency is a gain poor indeed to set against an 
archaeological and artistic loss so vast. In this 
matter of inserted mullions and traceries, the ^^Nine 
Altars ^' of Durham shows by the contrast between 
the divided and the undivided windows how greatly 
the former have gained in apparent scale. 

With respect to the vaulted ceilings of this 
period little need be said here. I believe that the 
Norman architects almost always intended that their 
cathedral and abbey churches should be entirely 
vaulted. In the aisles this intention was usually 
carried out at once ; in the main avenues it was 
commonly deferred, and the result has been that 
these main avenues are generally still covered by 
wooden ceilings or by vaults of a later day. But 
in the case of the parish churches, a design implying 
a stone vault over the whole building appears 
always to have been the exception, and not the rule. 
Such exceptions certainly did exist, as at Lasting- 
ham, Yorkshire, and at Oopford, Essex. But, 
although the vaulted nave was rare, the vaulted 
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cIiSDcel was by no meana so nnosnal. We have 
instances remaining at Darentb, Kent ; Gompton, 
Surrey ; DevizeSj Wilts j Comptoa Martdn, 
Somerset ; Iffley, Cassington, St. Peter's in the 
East, Oxford; Heddon on the Wall and Wark- 
worth. Nor thumb erland ; and other places. 

In St. Peter's, Northampton, there is no vaulting, 
but above the alternate piers (which are much 



larger in area than the intermediate pillars), stone 
arches cross the aisles to the outer walls. 

But by this time the Norman was no longer an 
invader. If under William I. Normandy had coii- 
qnered England, under Henry I., forty ye^-s later 
England had conquered Normandy : and on English 
Boil the Norman had becomo merged in the 
Englishman. 
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THE TEANSITION. 

REGARDING the matter from the point o£ 
view afforded by our architectnre, we may 
say that the reign of Henry II. (1154-1189) fairly 
coincides with the period of the transition from 
the Norman to the Early English style. Change 
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was incessant throughout the whole course of our 
architecture^ but in interest and importance no 
change is to be compared with this. The pointed 
arch had, no doubt, been used before 1150, but 
there was no such thing as a pointed style for an- 
other forty years. 

At first the change is coming on by almost 
imperceptible degrees. The whole character and 
aspect of the work remains still distinctly Norman : 
as it does in that marvellous example, the western 
transept and front of the cathedral of Ely ; and as 
it does also in the later abbey of Kelso. 

But, although the modifications from year to year 
are so slight as scarcely to be detected, yet if we 
look over an interval of twenty- or thirty years the 
changes are then plainly to be observed. The in- 
creased richness, the diminished mass, the multi- 
plication of shafts and mouldings, the separation of 
the shafts from the central pillar^ the abacus be- 
coming circular instead of square, the growing 
grace and refinement of foliage, — all are evidence of 
a new feeling in the work, as they are also tending 
towards the universal employment of new forms. 

For illustrations of the progress of these changes, 
we are not necessarily compelled to refer to the 
great examples which we have already mentioned, 
or such others as those presented by the cathedral of 
Canterbury and the famous abbeys of Byland and 
Glastonbury. We have one perfect series in the 
noble parish churches in and near the valley 

E 2 
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of the Nene. Rothwell shows it on a grand scale. 
In Warmington, it leads on to one of the most 
perfect specimens of the village church of the 
succeeding century. Glorious Barnack, among its 
varied claims upon our attention, has it midway 
between some of the most striking remains of far 
earlier and later days. In the latter the piers and 
arches on the north are of diflferent date from those 
on the south side. A similar diflference is extremely 
common among the churches of Northamptonshire, 
Rutland, and Leicestershire, — the pillars being fre- 
quently of diflferent strength and design, the arches 
of different span and form, — very often semicircular 
on one side and pointed on the other. 

About 1175, the bases began to be hollowed into 
mouldings which wouldhold water. The dark ring — 
of dust in the interior, of damp moss on the exterior 
of our churches, — gives to these bases a very beau- 
tiful and effective character ; and the fashion 
generally prevailed for some seventy years. It 
was, however, not a wise one, and the architects of 
Westminster Abbey and several other buildings 
refused to follow it. 

Finally, the buttress is revealed. The pressures 
of arch and vault are no longer lost in the vast 
thickness of the containing wall, but a resistance is 
especially built to meet them. The architecture 
frankly admits the existence of the lateral thrust, 
and boldly provides for it. Disguise is cast aside, 
and truth prevails. The most glorious architecture 
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which the world has ever seen is set free to run her 
course. 

The vault has taught the advantage of the 
pointed arch, and after having long been occasion- 
ally employed for convenieace, or where extra 



and it was almost aniveraally adopted. 

It appears that the earliest building in which all 
these results of the changed feeling and practice of 
the time were clearly shown on a large scale was 
the choir of Lincoln, 1192-1200. So that by the 
opening of the thirteenth century we have a com- 
plete and distinctly pointed style, altogether con- 
sistent and harmonious. It is probably rather 
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earlier than the attainment of a result similar^ bat 
not identical^ a.broad^ and its character is distinctly 
English — as English as our poetry or our music. 

Other nations went their own ways, and some 
(Prance beyond all) very gloriously ; but the 
architecture of our churches is distinctly English. 
Our lancet windows and clustered shafts and 
moulded arcades, our length of vault and grouping 
of towers, are as truly English forms of architecture 
as the glees and madrigals which have come down 
to us are English forms of song. 

And in relation to this comparison it is certainly 
interesting to notice that the earliest piece of music 
known to exist in manuscript is a glee by a monk 
of Reading, and of the date of 1225 — the very time 
in which our glorious Early English architecture 
was in the fullest and strongest flow of its youthftd 
energy and life. Then (as stated by the young and 
thoughtful Duke of Albany, so soon and sadly to be 
lost to us, in his most interesting speech at 
Manchester in 1881) England stood, so far as music 
was concerned, a century and a half in advance of 
rianders, Italy, or Germany. Her law, her lan- 
guage, her freedom, her poetry, her music, her 
architecture, were her own. We have a right to be 
proud of the cathedrals of Lincoln and Salisbury, 
as we are proud of the mighty works of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, and to rejoice in the possession of 
our parish churches as we rejoice in our inheritance 
of countless gems of lesser song. 
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THE EABLY ENGLISH. 

IT was wtile Richard I. was slashing at the 
helmets of Saladin, aad consuming hia lion 
heart in the German dungeons, that the Early 
Eaglish style came forth. Richard held the throne 
of England, and St. Hugh held the see of Lincoln. 
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This was the new birth of architecture; and 
we need not wonder that its growth was rapid, and 
all the promise of its youth fulfilled. 

For what conditions could have been more 
favourable ? There was the imaginative and poetic 
British race — ^not all driven into the mountains of 
the West. There was the sturdy and thoughtful 
English race overlaid upon it. There was the 
pervading spirit of the lordly and determined 
Norman to ianimate and incite the whole. Such 
were the men. 

And what was the time ? 

A time in which the absence and carelessness of 
Eichard was succeeded by the wickedness and 
tyranny of John. A time in which the religious 
revival that had filled the wild valleys with 
Cistercian monasteries was succeeded by the 
enthusiasm that sent even children on a Crusade. 
Bemembering that the children took the cross and 
marched forth to die in 1212, and that the Great 
Charter was signed at Eunnymede in 1215, the 
thirteenth-century glories of Ely and Peterborough, 
Wells and Westminster, and all that followed and 
kept pace with Lincoln in cathedral and abbey 
and parish church become intelligible enough. 
Eemembering this, it is easy to understand why 
every fragment of the work of the thirteenth 
century breathes to us a spirit of freedom and of 
faith. 

For, at the root, the question is by no means one 
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whicli merely concerns the form of the arch. I 
think the pointed arch generally far more beautiful 
than the semicircular, and I believe that most 
people think so too. Yet some think otherwise — 
Fergusson, for example. But the essence of the 
matter is not beauty, but freedom. In the case of 
the semicircular arch, if you require a certain span, 
the rise is half as much ; if you require a certain 
rise, the span will measure twice as much. There 
is no escape from this bondage, except by stilting 
and other awkward and unsatisfactory makeshifts. 
On the other hand, the pointed arch allows liberty 
almost without limit. To any span you may give 
any height you think desirable for the sake of 
grace or strength. With any height you may have 
any span; and, using an arch of four centres, 
however wide the span, you may still retain the 
point. This four-centred arch bears the Tudor 
name, and was not common until the days of the 
Tudor kings. Yet it was occasionally employed 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, as in 
the great front of Peterborough, as well as in 
almost all vaultings. It may be used to form a 
very lofty and acutely-pointed arch as easily as one 
which is low and wide. 

But how little the pointed arch was really felt to 
be a necessity by the Gothic builders is proved 
clearly enough by the numerous instances in which 
they deliberately preferred to do without it — as in 
Fumess Abbey; St. Mary's, Shrewsbury; Edith 
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Weston and Great Casterton, Butland; OaBton, 
Leicestershire, and many othera in that part of the 
country, — thronghoat which it is extremely com- 
mon, if we may not even call it the general rule, to 
find the arches pointed on one side of the nave 
and semicircular on the other : as we see at 



Fickwell, Leicestershire; Empingham, Rutland; 
and Castor, Northamptonshire — Castor so remark- 
able for its exceedingly fine Norman central tower. 
And this district is not one of rude buildings : it 
is famed for the excellence of its architecture. 
Gothic architectare, then, could dispense with 
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the pointed arch ; ueither did it entirely depend 
for its effect npon loftiness of proportion. In 
St. Mary's, Eedclyffe, the Lady Chapel is as 
truly Gothic as the transept j but in its propor- 
tions the one is among the lowest and the other 
among the loftiest of our vaulted spaces. The 



crypt of St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminsterj is as 
truly a Gothic building as the nave of the abbey 
hard by. The crypt baa a breadth of 28 ft., to a 
height of 20 ft. The nave (withoat the aisles] a 
breadth of 35 ft., to a height of 103 ft. And in 
the same way you feel that the Gothic spirit as 
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fully animated the builders of the simplest and 
lowliest village church as those of the mightiest 
minster ever reared. Wherein, then, lies the 
power and the charm ? Is it not in this — the 
determination to do what their hand found to do 
with all their might — with all the might of 
freedom and joy and truth ? 

They were not trammelled by outward forms. 
Yet they loved to have the grace of form and 
loftiness of proportion where they could. Often we 
find very lofty proportions among lower ones, and 
extremely acute arches among those which are 
more obtuse, with delightful effect. Nowhere do 
acute arches abound as at Westminster, in positions 
where (as in the apse) foreign builders would have 
retained the blunter point, and have gained the 
required height by stilting. But the pier arches 
of the choir of Carlisle have the easternmost space 
narrowed, and the arch more acute than the rest ; 
and in the choir of Exeter it is the westernmost 
space which is narrowed until the piers come 
together, and the arch attains the utmost possible 
degree of sharpness. The choir of York Minster 
and the nave of its neighbour of Bridlington have 
each nine bays, and in each instance the central 
bay differs from the rest. At York, it opens to a 
narrow and lofty transept — the height being some- 
where about five times its breadth ; at Bridlington, 
this central bay is narrower than the others, and 
the arch of more acute form. 
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But we are wandering beyond the bounds of the 
Early English age. In all the attempts which the 
Norman masons had made to build for after- 
generations they had employed enormous masses 
to effect their purpose. It seemed as if no mass 
could be too great. And neither the artist nor the 
architect can deny that they were right. Yet a 
strong reaction followed. It seemed as if no 
building could be too slender. The last error was 
worse than the first. These Normans were grand 
but careless builders. It was, and is, for ever true 
that for architectural effect no mass can be too 
great. But these men of old were careless almost 
beyond belief. The piers beneath the central 
tower of Carlisle are pressed down a foot deep 
into the ground. Those of Peterborough were laid 
on absolute rubbish, though the rock was but three 
feet lower down : hence infinite care and cost from 
their days to ours. And this negligence, revealed 
at Peterborough and Carlisle, almost everywhere 
prevailed. 

So there was need enough for more painstaking 
construction; and this better construction ren- 
dered the great masses formerly used no longer 
necessary. Hence the fashion of slenderness grew, 
and grew to excess — even before the Early English 
style was reached. It is seen in the Galilee 
of Durham, where the slightness of 1170 was 
corrected in 1420. But we may be sure that in 
many cases it was perceived to be an error even at 
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the time. In the church of Bamack, to which we 
have BO often referred, there is a difference of ahout 
ten years between the age of the piers and arches 
to the north of the nave and those to the sonth. 
Both arcades hare the arches semicircnlar, but 
that in which the arches are wider and the piers 



slenderer is the earlier of the two. Clearly, the 
builders of the later day felt that the work already 
done showed an excess of slendemess. And both 
at this time and afterwards we find the Somerset- 
shire school rejecting the detached shafts of Lincoln 
and Salisbury, and thus setting an example which, 
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by the close of the thirteenth century, all England 
adopted and retained. 

The general tendency towards height and slender- 
ness is also exhibited by the growth of the spire. 
And we may speak of it as one of the landmarks 
of the thirteenth century. A spire is only the roof 
of the tower drawn upwards ; and, in our own 
country at least, it was probably not until about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century that tie 
tower-roofs were made so steep and lofty as to be 
fairly called spires. It is, however, curious and 
interesting to find that the spire, which seems so 
entirely to belong to the pointed style, and which 
certainly has never been fully developed or con- 
sistently adopted in any style except the pointed, 
certainly arose in the styles which were in existence 
before the pointed style itself came forth : though 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
up-springing of the spire was one of the many 
evidences that the Gothic spirit was already 
bursting through the trammels of the previously- 
accepted forms. There are blunt, heavy spires of 
the Romanesque style in Anjou; and the round- 
arched churches of Germany have them in such 
abundance, and in such perfect harmony with the 
towers upon which they stand, that it is diflScult to 
believe that they were not an original invention of 
the German builders. 

The gradual elevation of the spire can be easily 
understood as we look at the little illustrations 
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wLich we liave been able to give. Sompting shows 
a common German form ; Old Sltorebam a form of 
freqaeat occurrence in Norman buildings. Trace 



■Tunui CEUBCH, lutrax. 
it on through Ditchling, Balcombe, Tangmere, to 
Erith, and the steep, square Norman roof_ haa 
grown into the tall, octagonal Gothic spire. 
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Now, some of these — Greenstedj Tangmere, 
Erith, — show examples of wLat is called the 
" broach spire," riaing like a roof with eaves from 



the outer edge of the tower walls. And this was 

the common form of spire in the thirteenth centnry. 

Bat in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
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Bpire almost always rose from witbiu a parapet, 
which was sometimes plain, sometimes pierced or 
hattlemeDted, It seems impossible to make anj 



statement without some exception coming to mind : 
and we remember the broach epirea of Perpen- 
dicular date in Northamptonshire. That of Stanion 
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looks at a little distance very like a thirteentli- 
centary chnrcli with a rather tall tower and spire. 
Kelmarkj Brayport, Thorpe-Malsover, Desborongh, 
and, Bnunpton, in the same coantyj and Soath 
Kilworth in Leicestershire, are other instances. It 
was probably one of the regretful backward glances 
at the grace and beauty of the earlier days. 



The parapets, I said, had sometimes ornamental 
piercings, sometimes battlements. The pierced 
parapet is always right, and generally beantiful. 
The battlement, though in England an exceedingly 
a form of finish, is certainly wrong. 
¥ 2 
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And why ? 

Because the battlement is the proper crowning 
of the castle wall. There are instances^ of course^ 
in which the church likewise was intended to serve 
also as a place of bodily refuge and defence — a peel 
tower into which one might run and be safe — as in 
the border counties of Cumberland and Hereford, 
and in the border districts of southern France. 
Great Salkeld shows an example of this : and there 
are others at Burgh-on- the- Sands, at Bedale, 
Melsonby, and Middleham in Yorkshire, and 
elsewhere. At Great Salkeld the tower has its 
only door opening into the nave, and this is iron- 
plated towards the church, and nearly covered with 
strong iron bars inside the tower. Within its walls 
the old helmet, breastplate, and back-piece seem 
strikingly in keeping with the whole spirit of the 
place — more so, indeed, than in other neighbouring 
churches where they are in like manner still pre- 
served, as at the more peaceful-looking thirteenth- 
century church of Langwathby, four miles away. 
In the castle the battlement had a very real use 
and meaning. In the church it was a mere 
unmeaning copy — in reality quite as unmeaning on 
the wall of aisle, clearstory, or tower, as when 
carried in miniature (with battlements two inches 
high) to serve as an ornament round the capital 
of a pillar, or (as we very often find it in the 
Perpendicular style) carried across the transom of 
a window. 
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Bot if tlie battlement be wrong the pierciDg of 
the parapet ia absolutely right as well as beautiful, 
because in case there should be any stoppage of 
the spouts, these piercings allow the water to escape 
ontwards over the walls, instead of finding its way 
in among the joints of etoneworV, or tile, or slate. 



or lead, and so working mischief among roof- 
timbers, wall- decorations, or fittings of the interior. 
That is the "why" in this case. 

In the case of the spire, no snch danger can exist 
when it is of the broach form. Like a lower roof 
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with overhanging eaves, it effectually protects the 
walls. Of the later spires we ra&j have a few 
words farther on. As an illastration, however, of 
the feeling that the spire was only a lofty and steep 
roof we notice that the spire-lights (as they are 



called) are exactly like the dormer windows of the 
great roofs in the old German towns. St. Mary's, 
Stamford, and Warmington, Korthamptonehire, 
have them : and they are very common every- 
where. 
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We even find some towers with the ordinary 
gabled roof of a dwelling, the pack-saddle roof, as 



it is often termed. It is seen at Begbrooke, 
Oxfordshire, Carhampton, Somersetshire, Tinwell, 
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Bubland, aod other places. Here we see it at St. 
Brelade'sj Jersey. It is tav more common in 
Kormandy than in Eaglaod. Scotland has it (a 
fine and late example, 1377-1399) in the loftiest of 
all her towers, that of the Steeple Chnrcb, Dondee ; 
perhaps, because the fashion was French rather than 



English } perhaps, because it was a form of roor 
familiar among her castle towers. 

Bot in all these, in the plain Sussex Head, like 
that of Pyecombe (where the tower is Transitional 
but with buttresses added) ; in the forms seen in the- 
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views of the Shropshire chnrchea of Hopeaay, More, 
And Clan, before given j in the various proportions 
And oathnes of earher and later spires ; in the 
simple bell-gable, whether fitted for one, two or 
three bells, of which Manton and Little Casterton, 
(both ia Ratland, and designed for two bells each) 



■are among almost innumerable and beautiful exam- 
ples ; even down to the humble chnrcb of Hanston, 
which has scarcely one thing which would be called 
an architectural feature about it ; in all these, varied 
as they are, there is a charm which compels ns to 
lold them very dear. 
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We all know tliat a roof may be framed of 
timber, and that it may be covered by lead or 
sHngles. And thaa it is with onr tower-roofB, or 
epirea. But the early roofs were sometimea of 
stone. The Bonnd Towers of Ireland were roofed 
by stone cones, and aome of our Norman towera by 



stone pyramida — like that of Pyecombe, but in 
stone. Two snch still remain. They are cloee 
together and look acrosa the lovely Menai upon 
Penmaen Mawr and the whole Snowdon Bange, and 
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upon the Orme's Head and the Irish Sea. One is 
upon the central tower of the little Priory Church 
of Penmon, in Anglesea, and the other upon Puffin 
Island^ close at hand ; and of this building the 
tower is the only part remaining. Abroad these 
stone-roofs are more numerous than with us. So 
that when we find spires of stone and spires of 
wood, they are but the successors of the lower 
roofs of stone and roofs of wood used in earlier 
days. 

The spires which have appeared in our illus- 
trations hitherto have all been of timber. Such 
are in many parts of the country by far the more 
common. Many of our cathedrals had them. That 
of Old St. PauPs is said to have been 527 ft. in 
height, higher than even the huge modem open 
spires of Cologne. The twisted and leaning spire 
of Chesterfield is, of course, of timber also. But 
the greatest of our existing spires, those of 
SaUsbury, Coventry, Norwich, &c., are all of stone. 

Yet, perhaps, few people think how few stone 
spires there are in some of our English counties, 
and how uneven is the distribution, — in some districts 
all being of stone, in others all of wood. 

The stone spires abound over central England. 
They are extremely numerous in Leicestershire, 
perhaps the county in which they are most frequent 
of all ; then in the counties bordering upon this : 
in those of Rutland, Nottingham, Derby, Stafford, 
Warwick. In Northamptonshire they are very 
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many and very fine. In Lincolnshire they are 
chiefly in the souths in Holland^ and in Kesteyen^ 
where they are of exceeding beauty. Then, 
they are stiU numerous in the counties of 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Oxford. They 
are not very rare in Worcestershire, nor Wilt- 
shire, nor in the counties of Gloucester, Here- 
ford, or Bedford. They are found in the great 
county of York, chiefly in the south and west. 
There are about five in the south of Lan- 
cashire, and a few in Cheshire. They become 
very rare in Norfolk and Berkshire, and in 
Shropshire, Somersetshire, Monmouthshire, and 
South Wales. Cornwall possesses three or. four, 
Devonshire a few, Dorsetshire perhaps only one 
(that of Iwerne Minster), the Isle of Wight three. 
Durham has about five; Buckinghamshire two. 
Essex also now appears to have two, but that of 
Thaxted is a rebuilding, and that of Saffron Walden 
is modern, replacing a former spire of wood. So 
the undulations of our spire-circle spend themselves. 
There are some in Sussex, and (as has been said) in 
the Isle of Wight. But, missing these, you may 
travel from the coast of Norfolk right away into 
Dorset, and not find one. I believe there is not 
one in all the counties of Suffolk, Hertford, 
Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, and the main land of 
Hampshire. Again, you may wander over North 
Wales and North Lancashire, and on through 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland, 
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back to the shores of the North Sea^ and not find 
one. 

Would it not be tempting to set up a theory to 
account for the facts ? The limits of the stone spire 
are almost identical with the bounds of ancient 
Mercia. Beyond, it is altogether exceptional. But 
I imagine the reason of this to lie in the geology 
and physical geography of our country rather than 
in the ethnology of our people. 

Stone spires are not found among the mountains 
of Wales and the North, because there the bell- 
gable was more appropriate and more useful : more 
appropriate, because you cannot rival Nature's 
altitudes : more useful because the bells unconfined 
in towers are more widely heard over the thinly 
peopled parishes. Stone spires are not found in the 
lowlands of the south and east, because there suit- 
able stone was not so easily obtained, while there 
was an abundance of suitable timber. The deter- 
mining line here was not the frontier of Mercia, but 
the sweep of the East Anglian Heights and Chiltem 
Hills. In the lowlands, therefore, we find the 
timber spire : in the mountains, the bell-gable* 
We find the framed spire at Tangmere, and at 
beautiful Shore in Surrey: the bell-gable at 
Beddgelert beneath Snowdon, and at Ousby 
beneath Cross Fell in the rush of the '' Helm 
Wind.'' 

Enough has been said, for the present, about 
spires. And our illustrations have other things 
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to teach as. We will tarn and look at tbem 
again. 

I iLave made many attempts to arrange them in 



some intelligible order. Bat it is qnite hopeless. 
If the spires are made to march in regalar order, 
the windows are all oat of their ranks. If we get 
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the windows right, we find that the roofa and towers 
are all wrong. So we mnst let them remain. 
There is instruction even in this experience of our 
difficulty. It is exsictly what we meet with among 
the arerage specimens of onr parish churches. Yon 



scarcely find any completely of one style. And yoa 
scarcely find any in which all the styles are repre- 
sented : just as it is impossible to find a spot of 
earth heneath which all the geological strata 
anccessively occnr. We have to toke them as they 
are, and learn their lessons as we can. 
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Maay of them, saoh as Merston and G-reat 
Salkeld, show the single laacet lights of the Early 
Saglisli style, like this of Cambuskenneth. We 
Bee a pair together in the east end of Balcombe, and 



also in that of Tangmere (in the view of which 
church they ought not to Lave been represented as 
ronnd headed, but slightly pointed). And a group 
of three ia shown in the view of Erith. At the 
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head of tilis chapter is placed a sketch of Stg:iiton 
Lacey. It is one of the churches to which we have 
referred as proving that the early Romanesqae 



fttoilders of oar land sometimea adopted the cmci- 
iorm plan : for its north transept as well as the 
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north side and west end of the nave are of that age. 
But in our view from the south east nothing is seen 
of earlier date than the thirteenth century^ and the 
tower is of the fifteenth. Notice, first, the pair of 
small Early English lancets in the chancel; next^ 
the triplet in the east wall of the transept. Then^ 
in the east end of the chancel, comes the triplet 
enclosed beneath an arch which combines the three 
lancets into a single window. Lastly, in the south 
walls of the transept and chancel, come the two- 
light windows with an opening in the head above 
these lower lights but beneath the enclosing arch. 
Naturally, immediately after this, several circles 
were packed within the arch (as seen in Erith 
Church), and the stage of fully developed tracery had 
been attained. This is the form called Geometrical. 
Its greatest example is the eastern portion of 
Lincoln Cathedral. It is seen also, and with equal 
charm if with less grandeur, in the exquisitely 
lovely village churches of Cholsey, Arreton, and 
Stone. 

In the early examples of Geometrical tracery, the 
circles were often without cusps or foiling. The 
east window of Cholsey shows us this, and on a far 
larger scale and in a window of six lights; so does 
the east window of the very fine church of Raunds. 

We have seen that the practice of simply placing 
the lancets within an enclosing arch was contem- 
porary with the employment of these packed circles. 
The lancet forms were usually placed three or five 

a 2 
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together, three at Warmington and Stanton Lacey, 
five (and with a construction more slender and open) 
in the variously interesting pile of Irthlingborough, 
and as shown in our sketch of Dry burgh. 

At this stage the lancets have in reality ceased to 
be distinct windows. But before reaching it, they 
were grouped with magnificent effect. The east 
end of Polebrook is as beautiful a termination as 
any small interior could possibly have. Its date 
must be early in the thirteenth century ; but at no 
period and in no style has it ever been Burpassed. 
On the scale of great buildings we often find the 
lancets in two tiers. At Vanner Abbey, near 
Dolgelly, there are three lancets in each; at 
Southwell Minster, four in each; at Ely, three 
below and five above ; at York Minster, the famous 
'^ five sisters '^ with another five above, though if 
the transept had been vaulted the upper tier would 
have served only to light the space between the 
vault and the timber roof, like the windows in the 
gables of Salisbury, Ely, Lincoln, &c. Elgin, again 
shows us two tiers of five each ; and though this 
(as is common with Scottish examples) is of later 
date than we should find a similar design in 
England, it is in itself exceedingly beautiful. 
. By mentioning Polebrook and Elgin we are 
reminded of the delightful porch of the one, and the 
richly moulded double doorway of the other. This 
doorway of Elgin may very well be taken to show 
the usual form of the double doorway of the early 
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English style, althongli the three Rmall gables over 
it are Scottish. Such double doors are namerou^ 
among onr cathedrals, but vory rare in the pariah 
churches. Higham Ferrers, however, has beneath 
its fine tower a richly sculptured and well known 



example, in which the two openings are covered by 
segmental arches ; and West Walton — one of the 
noblest and most beantiful, and one of the most 
ill-used and neglected among the churches of our 
land — has a beautiful double doorway in which 
the Bnb-arches are pointed, and the enclosing 
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arch a semi-circle, as at tlie glorious miaster of 
Beverley. Notice, too, the depth of saccessive 
orders in the richly moulded arch. Similarly, the 
west door of Dunblane has about twelre shafts 
and orders of mouldings in its grand and deep 
recess. The outer doorway of the splendid north 
porch of Wells has tweWe, and that in the same 



position in St. John's, Chester, retained an effect of 
carernons grandenr from a like cause even though 
from the perishable nature of its red sandstone, 
almost all distincbness of shaft and moulding had 
vanished long before the porch was crushed by the 
fall of the cracked and weather-wotn tower. I 
remember once going up to the top of that tower, 
and being very thankful that it did not fall 
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tefore I got to tHe bottom ; bat it stood for many 
years after that. 



We often notice an increase of enrichment as we 
proceed from west to east. At Stone, the nave 
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aisles bare three windows on each side. Externally 
these are all alike, each being an early Geometrical 
two-light window with a quatrefoil in the head. 
Internally, the westernmost are simply splayed, the 
middle windows are splayed and moulded with a 
shaft in each jamb, the easternmost have the splay 



and mouldings with two shafts in each jamb, and a 
detached shaft in the centre supporting an open 
quatrefoil which forms an inner plane of tracery. 
Eastward still comes the beauteous chancel with all 
the delicately carved spandrels which aroused the 
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enthusiasm of Street, and serve as models to arcbi- 
tectar&l students at the "Westminster Museum. 

In speaking of Stoue we may refer to the effect 
of the lofty external roof of the chancel. As th& 
chancel is vaulted and the timber roof consequently 
altogether above the ridge of the vaulting, its roof 



stands far above that o£ the nave and nearly as high 
as the tower. Though striking, I think the effect 
of the more ordinary gradation (in which the 
chancel roof is lower than that of the nave) the 
more satisfactory of the two. And in this instance I 
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cannot help feeling Bomething like regret that the 
form of chancel roof ehown in old engravingSj id 
which there waa a double gable to the east and a 
gutter over the east window, can be seen no more. 
I do not know about ita " correctness," and it was 



certainly nnuaoal. Bat it was extremely pic- 
taresque. 

Of general forms the simplest of all is that which 
has been passed down to us by the builders of at 
least twelve centuries, from the days of Egfrith and 
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Ini to our own, the plain nave and chancel with a 
belfry to the west, and generally a south porch. It 
was not, however, at all unusual to have two gables 
where there were pillars and arches dividing the in- 
terior into two parts. Such are very many of the 
churches of North Wales, where it seems to have 
been a favourite in the Vale of Clwyd. Such also 
is or was the church of St. Paul, at Bedford. The 
double gable is also usual where the east end of one 
of the aisles forms a chantry chapel. Arising from 
one or other of these causes we see the result in 
many of our previous illustrations, as well as 
in this of Stoke. And very attractive it is. So, 
too, is the triple gable as in the east end of the 
Temple Church, and as it is very commonly found 
in the churches of Devonshire. Our view of 
Fawley shows its general effect. The objection 
against it is obvious. It must require constant 
watchfulness and attention to keep the rain water 
from the interior : and every fall of snow is certain 
to block up the gutters and work mischief. Of 
<50urse, one remedy was simple enough. Pontes- 
bury shows how to obviate the danger. But at 
what a sacrifice ! Its virtue may be indisputable, 
but its ugliness is not to be endured. And yet how 
isimply it may be rendered tolerable ! All Saints' at 
Hastings proves how immense is the gain (in 
appearance, not in construction), by merely break- 
ing the great slope of the roof and allowing a strip 
of the wall above the pier arches to be seen. It at 
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once frankly disclosea to the spectator from any 
point of view (as distinctly as if the clearstory were 
raised upon it) the internal structure and arrange- 
ment of the building. 

A.nother and pleasing kind of break in the slope 



of a wide roof, is shown by the different inclination 
of the upper and lower portions at the east end of 
Cuckfield Church as it was before its restoration. 
A form precisely similar is seen in the roof of the 
well known tower of St. Alban's, Holbom. Aa 
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another famons chnrct by the same architect (that 
of All Saints', Margaret Street) has {like Stone), 
~ its chancel roof higher than the nave becaase in 
like manner raised hy the chancel vaulting. 

In the craciform churches also, we find the like 



Tarieties of roof form. Church Stretton, in its beau- 
tiful valley beneath the steeps of Longmynd and 
the ancient fastness of Caer Caradoc, is an instance 
of the simple plan withoot aisles. Ellesmere, by- 
its pretty lake, shows tho three gables of nave and 
aisles towards the west. Broadwater shows the 
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lean-to roofa over the aislea slopiDg up to the clear- 
atoiy of the nave ; which arraDgement is the most 



oEmal, and generaUy on the whole the best. 
Fatrington, the "Queen of Holderness," has the 
spreading roofs (withoat a clearstory) over aisles 
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and centre, and witli Melton Mowbray, Faveraliain, 
and St. Mary's, RedclyfiTe, makes up the four parish 
churches in which the transept has both an eastern 
and a western aisle. Many of onr finest cathedrals 
have not this — even Lincoln, Durham, Salisbury, 



have it not. The transepts of even Canterbury and 
Norwich have no aisles at all. Only the Norman 
piles of Winchester and Ely, the ruins of Transi- 
tional Byland, the Early English of Tork, Wells, 
Westminster and the greater transept of Beverley, 
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and the spacioas decorated sonth transept of 
Chester, have the western as well as the eastern 
aisle. The rest hare either no aisles to their tran- 
septs, or one on the eastern side only, or apsidal 
chapels in its stead. 



In the parish churches these chapels (either 
square or apsidal) on the east of the transept seem 
to be most common in Sussex, where they exist or 
have existed in many cases even in small chnrcbes : 
— as, for example, at West Ham, Bayham Abbey, 
and (in churches to which we have already referred) 
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at Old and New Shoreliam, Sompting, and Broad- 
water. Exactly analogous with the two vaulted 
bays on the east of the north transept of Sompting 
are two in the same position in the very interest- 
ing church of Berkhampstead, also with fine Early 
English vaulting. A Norman arch (likewise on 
the east of the north transept) at Cholsey, Berk- 
shire, probably opened to an apse. 

That of New Shoreham is a church of great in- 
terest, vaulted, and therefore noble as all our 
vaulted churches are. The choir is of very fine 
Early English work, with much and beautiful en- 
richment. But among the means of enrichment 
the masons of Sussex do not seem to have liked 
the '' dog-tooth,^^ which, if we had not the examples 
of Westminster and Sussex, we should have been 
inclined to say was a form of ornament universal in 
the Early English style. It arose, no doubt, from 
the fining down and under-cutting of the Norman 
zigzag, where the zigzag points meet upon an edge, 
as in late Norman and Transitional work. It is 
one of the simplest, but one of the most effective 
of all ornaments. It lies along the hollow mould- 
ings of jamb and arch, delightfully. It appears 
upon the ribs of the vaulting, as in the transept of 
Lincoln, and the easternmost bay of the noble, but 
ruined presbytery of Tynemouth. Wherever you 
meet with it you may be quite confident that you 
are looking upon work of the Early English style, 
and of the century between 1180 and 1280. For 
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it appears at Canterbury in work wrought probably 
as early as 1180^ and at Lincoln as early as 1192» 
It abounds in those portions of York and Ely 
which were built in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. In the pier arches and triforium of the 
presbytery of Ely there appears also a kind of 
modification of it^ almost like a return to a refined 
and minute zigzag. And a similiar enrichment in 
the pier arches of the presbytery of Lincoln, per- 
haps as late as 1280. Within this period there is 
no need to give instances. It is found almost 
everywhere. Abroad it is scarcely ever seen. 

Contemporaneous with this was the use of the 
simple lancet window, but it was not retained so 
long. We may say that we find it as early as 
] 180, but rarely later than 1245. After that it is 
generally in some modified form : most commonly 
with pierced openings or circle-tracery above* 
Perhaps here an example or two from buildings 
of very well known style may aid us. The choir of 
the Temple Church was consecrated in 1240: — all 
lancets. Salisbury Cathedral was begun in 1220^ 
and consecrated in 1258 : — in the body of tho 
church, all lancets as far as the openings are con- 
cerned, but in the west front and transept ends 
they are combined in one design with traceries of 
circles not pierced; in the Chapter House, large 
windows of Geometrical tracery. Westminster 
Abbey was begun in 1245, and consecrated in- 
1269 : — no simple lancets except in such positionsi 

h2 
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as the ends of aisles^ or in a long row as in the 
transept ends. The tracery has won the day. 

Then, the foliage of this period is altogether 
admirable — ^just what foliage carved in stone ought 
to be. The beauty and freedom of its lines cannot 
be surpassed. It springs upwards from the shafts, 
curls and falls over, throws out shoots and tendrils 
that creep up the abacus and peep on to the top of 
it, or overleap the deeply-cut hollows and rest upon 
the prominent mouldings beyond — all in a manner 
which it is ever a delight to see. Before 1180 you 
find the more classical-looking capitals which the 
Normans had derived from Byzantium and Rome. 
After 1300 we have the foliage more closely copied 
from forms existing in nature, and not so much 
growing from the shafts as twined round them« 
And all this was an error — a sign of deterioration. 

In the greater Norman buildings we generally 
find an arcade beneath the windows of the aisles, 
and sometimes on the exterior as well as in the 
interior. With the Early English style this ar- 
cading became often of extreme grace and beauty. 
The interiors of the porches, aisles, and lady 
chapels of our thirteenth-century cathedrals show 
most exquisite examples of it. There is no need 
to name them: it would be to name them all. 
In the parish churches it is not so common, 
but the instances in which it occurs are still 
numerous and very beautiful. Among them may 
be mentioned the porches of High Wycombe and 
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Barnack^ tlie inner north porch of St. Mary's, 
Redclyflfe, and the transept of Polebrook. But the 
parish churches have not often such an arcade on 
the exterior, though it is found at All Saints', 
Stamford. That church is worthy of regard for 
many reasons. Its piers and arches are most 
beautiful. It had no buttresses. Eightly; because 
buttresses ought not to bo employed where there 
are no lateral pressures to push the walls outwards. 
And if the roofs hare tie beams and are properly 
framed, no such pressures need be feared. Thus 
in the new Law Courts the architect has scarcely 
shown a buttress in the external design. But the 
vault of the great hall necessarily exerts a lateral 
thrust, and this is met by a range of massive 
buttresses along each side within the enclosing 
courts. 

Digressing again. But if these arcades ranging 
all along the wall are not common, something like 
a little bit of such an arcade (usually comprising 
three or four arches) is very often to be found. 
And it may be fairly mentioned here, as examples 
most frequently belong to this thirteenth century. 

Whenever you go into an old church, remember 
that the south wall of the chancel, and the south 
wall of the south aisle, each close to its eastern end, 
are likely to contain something of great interest. 
These are the places in which you are to look for 
a piscina; for this part of the wall very often 
retains the piscina, and sometimes the sedilia also. 
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ibelonging to the ^^ altar" whicli stood iu front of 
the eastern wall. The principal altar was of course 
that against the east wall of the chancel. The 
eastern part of each aisle was often made to serve 
as a chapel. And when a small parish church has 
transepts they were almost always chantry chapels, 
with their altars against the east wall. And in the 
south wall, a few feet from the corner, was the 
usual position of the piscina, and, in the more 
important buildings, for the sedilia. But inasmuch 
as the north transept or north aisle generally had 
no south wall, but opened by arches into the main 
avenue of the church, there we generally find 
the piscina in the east wall, to the south of the 
position occupied by the altar. Generally, not 
always; sometimes it is in the north wall, and 
sometimes the north aisle passes to the eastward of 
the respond of the last arch, and so has, as it were, 
a little chancel of its own with enough of south 
wall to contain the piscina in the place most 
approved. 

In the thirteenth century — scarcely ever either 
before or after — the piscina was often double. The 
one basin would be used for the rinsing of the cup, 
the other for the hands of the priest. In the small 
church of Little Casterton, Rutland, in the floor of 
the chancel immediately below, and in front of the 
piscina (which has the usual position in the south 
wall) is what is practically a little ornamental sink, 
probably for the latter purpose. And the ^^ Hand- 
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book of English Ecclesiology," which has an 
immense collection of facts and references^ says 
that there are other examples of the kind at 
Uttorby, Lincohishire ; Hevingham, Norfolk ; and 
St. Catherine's Chapel in the Cathedral of Carlisle. 

Sedilia are very often triple, the three seats 
being either on the same level or rising in steps, 
that to the east being the highest. Sometimes in 
large buildings the seats are more than three in 
number. There are five in Southwell Minster, 
four in Furness Abbey. The grand church of 
Bothwell, Northamptonshire, has a triple piscina 
as well as quadruple sedilia. Of this there is, I 
suppose, no other instance. 

But it is extremely common to find the range of 
little arches over piscina and sedilia combined and 
forming by far the most attractive feature of the 
church. And do not forget to look for them not 
only in the chancel, but also in the comer of the 
south aisle, where they are more likely to escape 
notice. You may discover them in a pew, in a 
vestry, behind wainscotting, or behind an organ, 
or whatever else may have been placed for con- 
venience in this corner of the church. 

They are often pure gems of architectural design. 
Yet you may find them hidden behind the unsightly 
oase of a big organ, as with delighted surprise you 
oome upon a flower of poetic thought amid the 
bulky stories of a magazine ; or, as the enthusiastic 
botanist shouts aloud when he has discovered the 
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tenderest fronds of some rare fern beneath a mass 
as ponderous as the Bowder Stone. 

And perhaps here I may be excused, if I say that 
church organs are often far too large, not only for 
reasons architectural, but musical no less. We 
know what it means when we read that the " mag- 
nificent organ was presided over by the brilliant 
performer who knew so well how to bring out the 
power of the instrument.'' Surely display is in- 
consistent with devotion, and noise is destructive 
of music. 

But to return for another moment to our present 
subject. Many churches have four or five piscinas 
in different parts : ofben all of different dates. 
Empingham, Eutland, has five — one double — and 
triple sedilia of Early English date as well. Ald- 
winckle St. Peter's, Northamptonshire, has also five. 
And neither of these can be called a large church. 
In the very interesting and very similar Norman 
chancels of EarFs Barton and St. Mary's, Leicester, 
there are rich and fine triple sedilia of Norman 
work, but they are rarely found of that period. 
St. Mary's, Leicester, has not only these in the 
chancel, but also another range, likewise triple, of 
beautiful Early English character, in the south 
aisle— 'which would form a complete and indepen- 
dent church. But that St. Mary's — what a grand 
old church it is ! Place yourself fbr a moment where 
the tower stands so curiously within the enclosing 
walls of the broad south aisle, and look across — 
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obliquely, through open arches of tower and nave and 
upwards through what was a clearstory of former 
days — and say what you feel about it. Ask the 
painter or the poet what enhanced scale of stately 
regularity in architectural design would he be will- 



ing to accept as an equivalent for tbie. Its very 
eloquence of the sadness of change — of marred de- 
sign and purpose unfulfilled — ^what are they bat an 
edio from the minor chords of onr human life, 
without which the harmony of the nniverse would 
be incomplete I 
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What is sometimes called a low side window is 
often found near the west end of the south wall of 
the chancel (that is^ just within the chancel arch) 
in churches of this style. The lower part of it still 
very frequently shows traces of hinges for a shutter, 
and this is so low as to be convenient for any one 
to speak through or look into from the ground out* 
43ide. It was most likely a confessional. One is 
seen in our view of Church Stretton. Atcham 
Church, Shropshire, has two rectangular chambers 
in the thickness of the east wall of the chancel, each 
having a loop to the exterior. I believe that Wigh- 
ton, Norfolk, had something of a like kind. The 
curious and rich west porch of Melton Mowbray, of 
Decorated date, has several openings which were 
also probably intended for the same purpose — and 
perhaps too for the lepers passing to and from Bur- 
ton Lazars. 

A bold and decided base is one of the first neces- 
sities for a satisfactory result in external design. 
Salisbury shows it carried out perfectly, and with 
an effect nowhere excelled. The Lady Chapel of 
Hereford is another very fine example — also of the 
same Early English style. But it is equally true of 
all styles. You see it in the three great steps t6 the 
platform of a Doric temple. Cold Overton, Leices- 
tershire, shows it on the small scale of a village 
ohurch in the bold base moulding with its sculp- 
tured comer stones (one of which bears so curious 
and strong a resemblance to an Egyptian sphinx) 
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beneath its tower and spire of the Perpendicular 
age. 

The modem church of West Hartlepool owes 
most of its effect to the same cause. In order that 
a building may stand nobly the lower courses of its 
walls and buttresses must be laid without breaks and 
be marked by strong projection and decided lines. 
If the Temple of the Lord is to bo raised on high, 
the foundation of it must be laid like the ground 
which He hath made continually. It must not only 
be, but evidently be, firm and strong. The ex- 
amples named show the dignity and the expression 
of unity given to a building by a boldly marked and 
massive base. Without it no satisfactory effect can 
possibly be attained. 

But this was costly, and among our plainer 
churches was often disregarded, and sometimes 
even the cheap and simple weathering or set-off 
was omitted ; and in many cases a good base exists 
and yet is out of sight. It frequently appears as if 
the church had sunk two or three feet into the 
ground. The base-mouldings of the buttresses and 
walls, the bases of the shafts on each side of the 
doorways, may all be more or less hidden by the 
soil, and all the proportions of the exterior 
destroyed. Not, however, because the walls have 
sunk, but because the surface of the ground is 
higher than it was when the lower courses of the 
walls were placed. And this is not the result of 
the mere ordinary work of worm and growth of 
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grass^ but is the consequence of this being God's 
Acre, in which earth to earth is laid. 

But we must leave the style, though we might 
dwell upon it to the end of life. I have spoken of 
Polebrook and Stone, of West Walton and 
Warmington, and many another delightful record 
of its aim and faith. I will merely mention further 
the chancels of Hythe, in Kent ; Cherry Hinton, a 
short walk from Cambridge; and Bamborough, 
where in the churchyard beneath the castle, on its 
basaltic rock, Grace Darling lies under her canopy 
of stone j while over the strip of sea appear her 
lighthouse-tower of Fame, and the low stretch and 
steep castle-rock of Holy Isle. 

Among small churches it is very common in 
Sussex: and in Surrey and Kent. In the county 
of Hereford it is seen in clearstories with high- 
pitched roofs above, though in most counties 
the clearstory generally belongs to a later age. 
Durham possesses the two very fine examples of 
Darlington, and Old Hartlepool. Darlington, Fel- 
mersham, and Lanercost show fine west fronts, 
and so, on a small scale, does St. Edmund's Chapel, 
Gateshead. 

But in the village church, as in the grandest 
cathedral, in small parts as in great, all the 
characteristics are the same. There is the same 
chaste simplicity, the same grace of form, the same 
freedom of foliage, the same depth of under-cutting 
in its numerous mouldings. The same breadth of 
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light, the Bame depth of shadow. I always feel 
refreshed and invigorated bj seeing even the 
smallest example of the thirteenth century's work. 
The plainest capital or the tiniest leaf seems to 
bring with it a breath of pure air, as from a 
monntain peak. It speaks clearly of work done by 
one who rejoiced in it, and delighted to see that it 
was good. And since the creation of the world no 
noble work has ever been done otherwise, or ever 
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ARCIllTECTrRE OF PARISH CHURCHES. 



THE DECORATED. 



BUT fasbions change. The good as well as the- 
bad give place to oew. It seema as though 
in the middle of the thirteenth centnry there was 

the greatest delight in the rich coloaring of stained 
windows. No kind of decoration was so fascinating. 
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Bat the narrow lancets clid not afford the 9pace for 
its due display. And, besides, when the narrow 
'Windows were tilled with stained glass the interior 
was apt to become rather dark. However, the 
remedy was easy enoagh ; it was only required 



to make the windows larger, and then there would 
be the possibility of having at once, both the glory 
of colouring and sufficiency of light besides. Bat 
if the windows were to be enlarged, the spaces 
must not be made too wide for the effectnal support 
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of the costly pictures which were to fill them. So 
the windows are made lai^, but not nndivided. 
XulHons are inserted, or rather the narrow upright 
bars of stone into which the stripe of wall between 
the lancets have been thinned down, are still 



retained, in order to support the glass. The head 
of stone between the lancet-lights is pierced, the 
pierced openings are made larger and larger, and 
at last we hare seen the circle -tracery complete; 
and soon we reach what is nsnally known as the 
Decorated Style. 
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, The term is nob good : the style to which it ia 
applied is not necessarily nor generally more 



decorated than any other. In all styles there are 
buildings perfectly plain, and bnildings elaborately 
ornamented. In the most highly adorned edifice 
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of the style termed Decorated the ornamentation is 
certainly of a very charming kind — witness the 
marvellous Lady Chapel of Ely; the chapter house 
of York ; the chancels of Heckington and Hawton. 
But there is also (what we have not met with in 
the preceding style) a large number of buildings of 
plain design and coarse workmanship, and when 
applied to these, Rickman's term seems unreason- 
able. Yet no other has been found to take its 
place. Second Pointed, Middle Pointed, Mid- 
Gothic, and Edwardian, have each been suggested, 
and are all occasionally used, but not one of them 
has met with general acceptance. Sharpens Geo- 
metrical, and Curvilinear or Flowing, have certainly 
gained some hold, and they are so useful and expres- 
sive that they will probably continue to be employed. 
But they seem likely to last side by side with 
Rickman^s Decorated, and not to supersede it ; 
because Sharpens three terms cover the same period 
as Rick man ^s two — the Lancet, Geometrical, and 
Flowing answering to the Early English and the 
Decorated. The Early English corresponds with 
the Lancet, and the first part of the Geometrical ; 
and the Decorated with the later Geometrical, and 
the Flowing. The early Geometrical windows are 
accompanied by all the features which mark the 
Early English style. Whereas the later windows 
of Geometrical tracery are always found to be 
associated with the style to which that gave place, 
and which we have called the Decorated ; and are 

I 2 
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often apparently contemporaneous with other win- 
dows, the tracery of which is of the kind which we 
have called Flowing. But, of course, there was 
Geometrical tracery long before there was Flowing, 
and the Flowing was derived from the Geometrical, 
and grew out of it. Yet the window-tracery, 
though one of the most important distinctions, and 
certainly the one first and most easily recognized, 
is not everything. And the Decorated style has 
characteristics of its own quite apart from the 
forms of its tracery. 

The double plane of tracery is now no longer 
common, but we often find the rear arch of the 
window cusped or feathered. This seems to have 
been most general amoug the churches of Oxford- 
shire and Somersetshire. An instance of it is in 
our view of the east end of the Cathedral of St. 
Andrew^s, where the window is high up, above 
arcades of earlier form. But at this time the east 
windows were often made of very large size, 
occupying nearly the whole space between the 
buttresses, as in the early example of Lincoln 
Cathedral where it is Geometrical, and the later one 
of Carlisle which is of all windows the most famed 
for its Flowing tracery. Buined Walsingham shows 
that there also a great window closed the view of 
the interior towards the East, and a similarly 
ruined east end on the noblest scale throws a far 
shadow in the lovely vale at Guisborough. This 
must have been one of the largest of such windows. 
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and itB tracery waSj I suppose, Geometrical. Then, 
in oar parish churches we have the glorious east 
windows of Heckington and Fen Stanton, and 
instances numberless. 

A variety o£ Flowing tracery which is very 
beautiful and attractive is that which has been 



called " leaf" tracery. The chancel o£ Swallowfield 
shows it on a small scale. The nave of Bererley 
Minster has it, and very gracefully. On the largest 
scale it is seen in the great west windows of the 
Ca^iedrals of York and Durham, 
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The term esplaiDH itself. The tracery falls into 
leaf-like forma. The curves of the stone bars of 
the tracery hare a commoa tangent (or tonch one 
another) where they branch apart at the bottom of 
the light, and meet at a finite angle or sweep round 



in & circular curve at thehead. On tLe other hand, 
in the French Flamboyant tracery the bars usually 
touch one another both at top and bottom, and thus 
a fiame-like form ia given to the openings. And 
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this was Dot contemporaneous with our Flowing,but 
later — with our Perpendicular, the Geometrical tra- 
cery being retained on the Continent generally 
throughout the whole of our Flowing period, and 
often after it. 

In the case of the windows, as in other respects, 
we sometimes though rarely find that ^Mocking 
back '^ which is always noteworthy. The Lancet 
forms reappear in the age of elaborate and beauti- 
ful traceries, as in the clearstory of St. Alban's, 
and in the noble vaulted kitchen of Durham. In 
the former it may have been designed for the sake 
of uniformity with the Early English work akeady 
existing in the western portion of the nave, and in 
the latter as being more consistent with the sim- 
plicity and strength of the building which they 
were to light. But no such explanation applies to 
the very fine and curious church of Ottery St. Mary, 
which is well known for its Exeter ground plan and 
two lateral towers, and is one among the few of our 
parish churches entirely vaulted. Haddington 
shows a similar retrospection. A view of this 
church would lead any one to believe that it be- 
longed to the first half of the thirteenth century. 
But Scotland is remarkable for very fine buildings 
nearly always in a style more massive and solid 
than their English contemporaries, and therefore 
appearing to English eyes earlier than they really 
are. 

But in the days of the Decorated style very many 
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forms were tried. There were segmental windows, 
like those of the noble and spacious church of Over ; 
and square headed, such as the fine one with a 
double plane of tracery in the west end of the Lady 
Chapel of Waltham, where Englishmen have pulled 
down the choir of English Harold. Then there was 
the tall and graceful ogee form of Northamptonshire, 
which, however elegant, must be condemned on the 
score of construction. It is found in the very 
fine churches of EarPs Barton and Finedon, 
and then in some strange way it has got into the 
&r oflf Cathedral of Llandaff. 

It would be an employment of extreme interest 
to endeavour to trace the movements of the early 
architects, or the influence of their designs upon 
pupils and successors. As we have the ogee win- 
dows of Northamptonshire at Llandaff, and the 
Westminster diaper upon the strangely patched and 
altered, yet still imposing front of Dunstable, so we 
have the ogee arch of the famed Abbey Gate of 
Bury St. Edmund's twice shown in the doubly 
arched doorway beneath the tower of Empingham 
in Rutland. The fortified gate at Bury was built 
after the riots of 1327, and the date of the fine 
tower of Empingham Church is said to be 1332. 
The coved ceilings and triple gables without clear- 
stories which are so exceedingly common in Devon, 
appear also in the extreme East at Great Yarmouth 
and Gorleston. On the north side of the chancel 
at Chelmsford is a semicircular arch of Perpendi- 
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cnlar date divided by a pillar and the spandrel 
between the two sub-arches, and beneath the span 
of enclosing semicircle a series of open panels 
divided by upright mullions. On the south side of 
the chancel of Ware is an arch precisely similar. 
To the chance traveller to whom on his visit to the 
later church his recollection of the earlier is con- 
ciously indistinct, the design appears absolutely 
identical. In neighbouring churches such resem- 
blances are often noticed; but the interest 
attaching to them increases vastly with their 
distance, and would amply repay the effort to trace 
the channel by which the particular design passed 
from one to another. 

In Leicestershire a peculiar square with sides 
sHghtly curved outwards appears in the window 
tracery at Market Harborough, and the same also 
in those of the extremely rich south aisle of 
Gaddesby. This aisle forms a sumptuous chapel. 
It was formerly used as a school, when a highly 
enriched tomb was found to be admirably adapted 
to serve as a fireplace, and its canopy as the 
mantelpiece. 

Among these churches we find instances in which 
the tower " batters,'^ — that is, its walls lean slightly 
inwards so that the top is rather smaller than the 
base. It is a noticeable feature also among the 
narrow towers of the rude churches of Pembroke- 
shire. Beneath the tall spires of the Midlands, as 
at Finedon, Wellingborough, and Market Har- 
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borough, its effect is altogether satisfactory. And 
how striking and imposing it is in the military 
architecture of the time, the majestic castle of the 
Nevilles at Eaby proves beyond gainsaying. 

Here there is the temptation to suggest that even 
a vast cathedral might be built, aisle-less, cruciform, 
in which the lateral pressures of great pointed barrel 
vaults (with bold and closely placed transverse ribs) 
might be exactly balanced by the slight batter of the 
side walls ; and however lofty and however long, 
not a buttress be needed so as to break the vastness 
of their surfaces. The science, the mathematics, 
would be easy. The effect would be entirely un- 
like that of any of our old cathedrals. But it 
might certainly be so designed as to have the 
broadest effects of light and shade, and the expres- 
sion of gigantic power. 

And again, in a direction the very opposite (and, 
as regards all the higher qualities of the art, for 
ever almost immeasurably inferior), the strainer 
arches of Rushden and Finedon suggest an archi- 
tecture for terra-cotta structures in which every 
spandrel of pier-arch and cross-springer might have 
its elegant forms of pierced openings, and the result, 
while still consistent with stability, be altogether 
fairy-like and graceful. 

But, after all, our Architecture has and must 
have its thousands of possibilities never to be 
realized, never even to be perceived — ^like poor 
Hamlet^s flute, and like ourselves, for want of the 
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eye, for want of the heart, for want of the touch, 
to bring out the most excellent music which so 
many under other handling would discourse, but 
which as matters are, remains for ever, silent, at 
least, silent here. 

In the ^^ Decorated '' age, however, rich and har- 
monious designs were produced and carried out. 
Nothing can be more elegant than its lines, more 
dignified than the simplicity of the arrangement of 
the parts. The grace and dignity of such arcades 
as those which so nobly separate the nave and 
chancel from their aisles in the great church of 
Dorchester, the noble simplicity of the oft-quoted 
examples of Boston, Heckington, and Finedon, the 
various beauties of Patrington, Howden, Selby, and 
Trumpington, are all, in their own way and place, 
worthy of the glorious age which rebuilt Exeter, 
which gave us a new cathedral plan in the octagon of 
Ely, and enriched our country by the possession of 
the tower and spire of Salisbury. 

Quite fit to be ranked with the arcading of the 
nave of Beverley, or even with the exuberantly 
elaborate and fanciful adornment of that which 
surrounds the Lady Chapel of Ely, are the sedilia 
and Easter Sepulchres of Heckington and Hawton, 
and the famed shrine of St. Alban, originally splen- 
did, then shattered and defaced, all the carved work 
thereof broken down with axes and hammers, and 
now after having been dug out of the mortar beds 
of prrtition walls, again pieced together and set 
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up (like one of the Geological Professor'a long lost 
creaturesjof an epoch far remote) to show what its 
aspect may have been. 



Look at any one of these, and observe with how 
tme an artist's hand the delicate foliage has been 
carefully trained to fill the little spandrels above 
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the archlets, to run up the curve of arch and slope of 
canopy with saints adoring and angels mmistering^ 
and say if it be not marvellously done. T^eaves 
of ivy and oak and vine all faithfully portrayed. 
Before a work like one of these it seems scarcely 
possible to say, although you know it to be right, 
that this is not so true and natural a stone-growth 
as that which delighted us by its freedom in the 
work of the preceding age. 

The buildings of the Decorated period show a 
strong tendency to allow the equilateral triangle to 
suggest the leading lines and proportions of the 
composition. As yet it was almost a matter of 
course that every roof should be of lofty pitch, that 
every tower should be completed by a tapering 
spire. 

The piers are now built in solid courses — and I 
suppose we must say — ^wisely. The slender shafts 
detached from the central pillar — lovely as they 
were — ^are seen no more. Nor do we meet again 
the banded shafts which came in with the later 
Norman days and lasted through the early part of 
the thirteenth century. Nor is the sparkling " dog- 
tooth '* any longer the decoration of the deeply cut 
hollows of the mouldings. Its place has been taken 
by the '^ball-flower" — as certain a mark of th& 
early years of the fourteenth century as the '^ dog- 
tooth " is of the thirteenth. It is found in immense 
profusion in the south aisle of the nave of Gloucester, 
in the towers of Hereford and Salisbury, at Ledbury,. 
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&c. It is pretty, and nheii used in abuadance 
gives an appearance of great riclinesa. Bat its 
repetition of almost smooth and rounded forms is 
altogether deficient in the vigour and decision im- 
parted to tbe whole design by the keen points and 
indented shadows of the "dog-tooth." 



Bat now that we have made a statement we are 
immediately compelled to qoalify or half retract it. 
In our world few brave words will stand : some 
cbstiuate fact is sure to rise np and refuse to give 
way before them. The banded shafts proclaim the 
late Norman, the Transition, or the Early English 
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age. But not only are tbey found of both 
Decorated and Perpendicular date at Westminster, 
where, as the nave grew westward, the later piers 
may well have been assimilated to those of the days 
of Henry III.; but they are also found in the 
Decorated tower of Empingham, and in the Per- 
pendicular nave of Canterburj^ The ^^ dog-tooth^' 
marks the thirteenth, the ball-flower the fourteenth 
century. Yes. But when you are wandering in 
Northamptonshire and come up to the church of 
Barnwell St. Andrew, there in the tower behold a 
circular window with its deeply-moulded rings — 
two filled with dog-tooth, and one with "ball-flower" 
between them. Higher up are the two-light 
windows of the belfry, and again the two 
ornaments are used alternately. I do not think it 
is mere prejudice, or resentment ag9,inst what 
might appear to confuse our chronology, that 
causes a feeling of discontent with what is 
certainly a very fine work. There is really an 
incongruity of style in. the ornaments. The sharp 
contrasts of the one and the soft gradations of the 
other are not in tune. 

It is curious that although there are many very 
splendid doorways of this Decorated style, yet they 
are generally far plainer and less enriched than 
those of the styles before and after it. 

In the windows changes were still going on 
unceasingly. The circles gave place, as we have 
seen, to waving lines. The effect was very 
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beAutiful. All severity was lost, but was not likely 
to be regretted for a time, either in dress or 
architecture, when the time was that of Edward II. 
But though the eflTect was beautiful, neither the 
design nor the workmanship was easy. A century 
before the dijBiculty would only have stirred men 
up to more noble design and more accurate work- 
manship. But now they were beginning to ask 
themselves, what was the use of taking so much 
trouble about it, when people were caring less and 
less for the frame, and more and more for the 
picture? So the attention was transferred from 
the stonework and fixed upon the glass. To carry 
the glass the simplest framework of stone bars was 
all that was required ; and indeed the more evident 
it became that the stonework was perfectly able to 
stand alone, the more satisfactory was the eflFect— 
looking at the question from a purely constructive 
point of view. And if it were not so pretty as the 
earlier fashion — well, never mind : the prettiness 
was supplied by the pictures. 

The Geometrical tracery had lasted from about 
1245 to 1315. The Flowing succeeded, and en- 
dured until about 1360. But it was growing stiflF 
in its latter days. And before 1350 Gloucester had 
led the way in adopting the rigid straightness of 
the Perpendicular. 

Architecturally, the age of the Decorated style 
was great. But a greater had gone before it— 
with a more earnest spirit and a fuller pulse of life. 
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Gorgeous in its sumptuons adornment as is the 
hexagonal outer north porch of St. Mary's, Bed- 
clyflTe, — yet, is the attainment of all its splendour 
worth the loss of the unconscious loveliness, the 
air of child-like innocence and purity, which 
breathes in that of Polebrook ? The one has the 
queen-like stateliness and majestic beauty of im- 
perial-moulded form j the other is chaste — sweet 
and serviceable like Earl TnioPs daughter, — fair 
and lovable as the lily maid of Astolat. But the 
earlier age is not to be recalled. And we must 
admit that even the period which was greatest, 
purest, and best, had not appropriated all possible 
glories to itself. 

But when, like the gentle Elia, we '^ traverse the 
cool aisles of some country church '^ and '^ drink in 
the tranquillity of the place/' we also find our 
thoughts attracted to '' the marble effigies '' 
around. In the ages of which we have been 
speaking there were as yet no pompons attitudes, 
no fulsome epitaphs, no childish lamentations. Man 
and wife, as they shared the joy and sorrow in their 
lot, sleep side by side. They lie in their armour 
as they warred — ^in their habit as they lived. They 
boast not of their courage or their work. And if in 
aught they failed of truth or tenderness, now they 
hold up hands of prayer — ^with angels to guard the 
pillows of their rest, the lion and the dragon trod- 
den down beneath their feet. But, in the main, 
they lived their lives bravely, faithfully. Manfully 

K 
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these soldiers of the daya gone by bore their toil 
and wrought for conntry and for Christ. Manfally 
■^aye, royally. Not few from out the past are the 
names that live for ereiinore in onr rongh Island 
story. And their sons to-day from out this teem- 



ing womb of royal kings go forth to rule in 
righteonBnesB, over denser millions than ever 
Shakespeare in spirit saw — among whom, it may 
be, will stand out above the glittering crowd of 
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heroes the mighty warrior Baints whom we ooTBelTes 
have known, Havelock and Gordon. It may per- 
haps be forgiren na if we venture to vary the noble 
words of our noble hymn, and say with reverence, 
believing it to be trne, — 

To-day Chriat's soldiei^, faithful, tioe, and bold 
Pight an the Saints who nobly fonght of old, 
And win, with them, the victor*!! crown of gold. 

So believing, we lift onr hearts to join the triumph- 
song — Allelnia ! 



ABCSITEUrURB OF PARISH CHOBCEES. 



THE PEEPEOICULAE. 



IT seemed quite possible and right to say that 
the NormAQ was introdaced into England in 
the buildings which were consecrated at Waltham 
and Westminster in 1060 and 1065. Nor does there 
appear to be any ground for misgiving in asserting 
that the Early English was bom at Lincoln abont 
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1190. And the Early EDglish was a purely 
national style. But after this we must for a time 
be content to speak less confidently. The Geome- 
trical tracery appears to have been employed in 
England about 1245; but it was not peculiar to 
England. The fully developed Decorated style is 
seen in works executed probably rather before 
1280. And the Decorated style, with only slight 
divergencies from our own phase of it, was widely 
spread over the Continent. The Flowing tracery 
is found as early as 1315, and, as we see it, is a dis- 
tinctly English variation of window design. But 
in none of these instances can we name the precise 
place or time in which it was first wrought out and 
beheld as new. To the next great change, how- 
ever, we are again able to assign locality and date« 
The Perpendicular is again a purely English style, 
and it came forth at Gloucester in the new works 
begun about 1330. This was a paneUing over upon 
the Norman frame of the Cathedral, and certainly 
before 1350 there was attained the full effect of the 
Perpendicular style. The mouldings may still be 
those of the prevailing Decorated style. But with 
the introduction at Gloucester of these straight 
lined traceries and panelled surfaces the doom of 
the earlier forms was sealed. Edington Church, 
Wiltshire, shows the like state of transition to the 
new fashion in architecture. It is said that its first 
stone was laid in 1352, and that it was consecrated 
in 1361. And from 1360 the Perpendicular style 
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in its earlier form prevailed. The Perpendicalar 
tbroQglioat its whole existence is English ; and its 
latest or Tador phase is the latest of all the purely 
English styles of architecture. 



Almost every chnrch has ahnndant evidence of 
its inflaence. Naturally. Becaaae it came after all 
the others, and lasted twice as long as any of them. 
Consequently, all the chnrches bailt or altered dur- 
ing the long period between 1350 and 1560 show 
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sometliiiig of its handiwork. And a3 it was in* 
eritable both that new churches should be required 
and that almost all the chnrohes previously bcilt 
should need some alteration, addition, or repair, 
within that interval of two hundred years, it fol- 
lows that examples of the style are to be met with 
everywhere . 



Among additions we often find chantry chapels. 
The cathedrals are full of them . In parish churches 
they often take the form of a transept or chancel 
aisle. Stanton Harcourt shows an aisle with its 
Perpendicular windows, parapet), and pinnacle8>. 
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added to the steep roofed chancel with ita Earlj 
English lancets at the sides, and its triplet with 
small window aboTe at the east end. 

But Stanton Harconrt was fortnnate in having 
the early windows of its east end left undistorbed. 
Id general the small lights of the older styles failed 



to satisfy the people of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. They woald not contain pictnres large 
enough; so they were replaced by the newest 
fashion^ which allowed a larger area of glass. 

In churches, otherwise of the earlier styles, it is 
exceedingly common to find Perpendicular roofs 
and clearstories. 
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Eoofs, probably in very many cases, because the 
original timbers had becLe dangerously decayed, 
and a renewal was an absolute necessity. 

Clearstories, sometimes, perhaps, because more 
light was wanted from above to compensate for the 
darkening of the lower windows by the stained 
glass j sometimes; probably to make up for the low- 
ering of the roof-pitch by raising the whole upon 
the clearstory walls. The result of lighting from 
above is always in itself exceedingly good ; though 
the addition of the clearstoiy is often detrimental 
to the proportions of a building for which such a 
feature was not originally designed. It is quite a 
common thing to find a Perpendicular clearstory 
raised upon aisle arcades of earlier styles; while 
(except in the case of large churches, and in the 
churches of Herefordshire) the clearstory is not very 
often met with of early date. 

We have seen how the square abacus of the 
Norman gave place to the circular abacus of the 
Early English and Decorated. Now we find that 
this circular form yields in its turn to the octagonal 
capital of the Perpendicular. The bases also are 
often octagonal in plan, and high from the ground. 
In the mouldings the hollows have become open 
and shallow — the prominent members mere ridges 
and edges. There were edges in the earlier 
mouldings also, of course; but then they were 
edges upon bold and solid rounds, while now the 
edge seems to have no substance behind it. 
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In trutb, about the whole work there is a totally 
different feeling and expression. The average* 
architecture of the Perpendicular age does not 
compel you to exclaim — How grandly wrought! 
With what utter disregard of cost ! With what 
lavish devotion of labour! Instead of that, you 
are only tempted to say — How cleverly managed ! 
How skilfully, yet how economically done! Some- 
times it even leads you to say at once — How mean 
and poor is the whole eflFect ! It is either poverty 
or meanness where the one is a sorrow and the 
other a disgrace; or rather, where either is a 
disgrace. For in the House of Gdd,' if there be 
poverty of money, there is yet no reason why there 
need be poverty of labour, poverty of thought, 
poverty of heart. Teb we sometimes. see evidence 
of all these. 

Sometimes, not always : by no means always in 
the greater erections of the time. In some we 
marvel at the abundant wealth of labour with 
poverty of thought or of design. In some we 
recognize a wealth of noble aspiration, not seldom 
nobly too, expressed. 

But something had gone wrong. What was it ? 
Where was the old love — the old faith ? Was the 
Church dead? Was the Lollard hostile? Had 
the lower texture of the national heart been drawn 
aside by foreign wars, or brutalized by the cruelties 
of Yorkist and Lancastrian ? Or was its finer fibre 
allured by Wyclif to still higher things ? 
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We are led to the suggestion of very various 
causes in the hope of finding some explanation of 
such extremely complex results. 

How fine is the great vault of Norwich Cathedral 
— ^the vast extent from over the great wesfc window 
to the beautiful apse ! Yet in the choir its archi- 
tect seems not to have known how to rest the 
shafts supporting it upon anything more suitable 
than the frail and slender curves of ogee canopies 
over open voids. Into these ho changed the 
Norman shafts when he raised his lofty clearstory. 
And below, where the massive pier arches have 
been altered, how weak and thin is the effect of 
their excessively low four-centred curves! It 
might have been his supreme desire to extract 
every particle of nobility from the work, and to 
replace it by the feeblest prettiness. The defect in 
the support of the choir vault does not extend 
round the apse. There the shafts may perhaps be 
too slender and may stand too far in front of the 
wall, but it is altogether a most graceful work. In 
the Lady Chapel of Ely there are also ogee canopies 
over the niches immediately below the spring of the 
vault ; but you feel that they have nothing to do 
with the support of it. The shafts are plainly 
visible, and the canopies curve outwards in front of 
them. 

But at Norwich, as everywhere else, the vaulting 
itself is admirable. English vaulting is quite un- 
rivalled. At all periods it is the glory of our 
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Cathedrals. In all the geometrical and masonic 
perfection of its latest phase^ that of the ^^Pan 
Tracery,^^ it has rendered our royal chapels famous 
among the architectural treasures of the world. 
But at no period of our history has it been common, 
except upon a small scale, in our Parish Churches. 
We noticed that among them there were many 
chancels and few naves vaulted in the Norman 
days. 

Of the Early English we met with vaultings at 
New Shoreham and Berkhampstead, There is an 
example at Bishops Cannings, Wiltshire. Against 
the tower of St. Mary^s, Redclyfie, fourteen feet 
below the present vaulting, there is still to be seen 
the form of the vault which covered the nave in 
the Early English church from which the present 
building has been transformed; so that it seems 
ssSe to say that that church (like Lincoln Cathedral) 
has been twice vaulted from end to end. In the 
ohancel of Stone we have now again the Early 
English vault restored. Of the Decorated style 
there are the vaulted chancel of Nantwich, the 
vaulted chancel and south transept of Bishopstone, 
Wiltshire, and the vaulted chapels in the fine 
churches of Dorchester and St Mary's, Beverley. 
The chancel at Pinedon was evidently intended to 
be covered by a vault in three bays; but perhaps 
that intention may never have been fulfilled. At 
Ottery St. Mary we have another remarkable church 
vaulted throughout, like St. Mary's, Redclyffe. 
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And in the days of the Decorated, and remaining 

into the Perpendicular, we occasionally meet with 

an idea which deserves consideration at the present 

time. It is certainly capable of being acted upon 

with excellent result. It is that of supporting roof 
or ceiling upon slight arches with pierced spandrels* 

If the roof is of high pitch, these piercings will be 

around and above the apex of the arch. Such are 

the roofs of stone which cover the south transept of 

Minchin Hampton Church, Gloucestershire, and 

the vestry at Willingham, Cambridgeshire. If the 

roof or ceiling be of low pitch, or flat, the piercings 

will of course be in the spandrels above the spring 

of the arched ribs — as in the bit of cloister at 

Bristol, and in the fine choir of St. Mary's,. 

Warwick. We may also compare the arches with 

open spandrels crossing from north to south, and 

from east to west beneath the centre of the tower 

of the Cathedral of Chester, 

But we well know that we can build permanent 

and enduring structures if we will. These and 

other examples show us how. Coxton Tower, near 

Elgin, has every floor, as well as its roof, of stone. 

Each story is covered by a semicircular vault ; and 

these (in order to distribute the pressures fairly 

between the side walls) lie alternately east and 

west, and north and south. Stone kitchens, like 

those of Raby, Durham, and Glastonbury, and 

foreign examples, such as are given by M. Viollet- 

le-Duc; stone porches, as at Weldon, TJrchfont, 
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and other places ; stone-roofed churches like St. 
Catherine's Chapel, Abbotsbury; Rosljn, BothweU, 
&c., are instances more than enough. 

Bat althongh these raalts exist, and many more 
of all the styles might be 



in the Cathedrals, althoagb not always carried ont, 
it almost always formed part of ihe original design. 
Nevertheless in onr Parish Churches the Perpen- 
dicular builders bare left ns an immense amount of 
fine and admirable work — majestic towers, vaulted 
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porches, beantiiiil parapets ; noble height of clear- 
story and nare, bold and lofty arch beneath the 



tower to the west — often finer than anything else 
about the church, and finer thaji any similar feature 
which it may have displaced. 
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Every observer must feel tte dignity of its 
effect in such churclies as those of Cromer, and 
St. Peter, Mancroft, Often, too, this tower arch 
displays that extreme loftiness of proportion 
which is so much spoken of as characterizing the 
Gothic cathedrals of the Continent, but which 
our English forefathers usually reserved, in later 
times, for this tower arch or for the shorter 
avenues of transepts, as in the transepts of St. 
Mary, Redclyffe, and Bath ; and as in the earlier 
examples (and these are at least as early as any 
examples of very lofty proportions abroad) of 
the eastern transepts of Lincoln, Beverley, and 
Salisbury, and, supposing the present eastern 
transept there to stand upon the original foun- 
dations, we may also add York. 

In the tower arch, however, the majesty of effect 
is by no means dependent upon its proportions 
alone. Another element, and one of the greatest 
value, is its massiveness. . The walls of the tower 
must necessarily have a thickness far greater than 
that which is abundantly sufficient for any of the 
others about the church. Hence the opening is 
not only fine in outline, but also is manifestly 
formed through masonry of mighty strength. 

When we turn towards the chancel arch we 
often feel that it suffers by the comparison ; and I 
think again that this arises more from its relative 
want of mass than from any defect in its propor- 
tions. In that respect indeed it is generally 
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beautiful — ^with far greater width than that beneath 
the tower^ but having a grace peculiarly its own. 
In the Norman times it had never been deficient in 
substance. Afterwards it often appears that the 
wall would have been the better for an extra foot 
or two of thickness. 

This additional substance is given when the tower 
is central, and given not to one transverse arch, but 
to two ; and thus all that is fine in the effect of the 
chancel arch is twice presented to the view, and 
that not only from the west but along any of the 
main avenues of the church ; so that we may doubt 
whether the central tower be more valuable for the 
unity and dignity which it imparts to the exterior, 
or for the expression of mass and power which is 
the necessary result of its support within. In very 
early instances (like Jarrow) these supports may 
have been unduly bulky, so as to cause an almost 
complete separation between the nave and chancel. 
Or (as at Cholsey), the transepts may be so cut off 
as to be like rooms entered by mere doors from the 
body of the church. Afterwards this blocking up 
of the centre of the building was quite obviated, so 
that by the Mid-Norman time the space was not 
narrowed even in the least, as we see in the large 
examples of St. Bartholomew's, Tewkesbury, 
Fountains, &c. Yet though thus the full breadth 
was gained the fashion was forsaken in the later 
styles. 

And, I think, rightly. The slight additional 

L 
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conyenience is dearly bouglit at the cost of the 
loss of emphasis and the satisfaction to the mind 
of perceiving without even a conscious glance 
that the massive tower over head stands with its 
feet planted firmly upon the ground. All this is 
shown at Ludlow — ^perhaps even to excess. The 
tower has a height of 162 ft., while the span of the 
arches supporting it is scarcely more than half the 
breadth of the nave. 

In Norman times it was quite common to place 
the tower between the nave and chancel even where 
there were no transepts. Of this IfBey is a well- 
known instance. Later we find the tower in the 
same position where there are no transepts, but the 
nave aisles are carried eastward past the sides of 
the tower, as in the Perpendicular church of Fair- 
ford— of all our Parish Churches the most famous 
for its painted windows. 

In all these cases we have what is, architecturally, 
a repetition of the chancel arch, and the efiect is 
always noble. But there was also frequently in 
Norman times an architectural distinction between 
the " chancel '' and the ^^ sanctuary,'^ where even 
when there was no central tower there was still 
the double arch. This was often the case where 
there was an apse, as at East Ham. Of this there 
seems to be an interesting reminiscence in the later 
chancels of Colchester where it is usual to find some 
marked division about half way between the chancel 
arch and the east end. In St. Martin's, this is a 
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timber arch witli pierced tracery in tte spandrels. 
In St. James's a division similar thougli less marked 
in the roof framing. At Trinity, at present, a mere 
beam, most likely only a part of the solid frame 
of some delicate piece of ornamental woodwork. 



Certainly the effect of the chancel arch is very 
fine. When it is practically doubled by the neces-- 
Bity for supporting a central tower, it is finer still. 
Look at any example of it — earlyj as at Tarmoath in 
the East ; late, as at Ladlow in the West j moden},. 
as at Doncaster in the Korth. It is always noble. 
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Bat some of the builders of old endeavoured to 
gain a striking eflFect by the very opposite means. 
In many parts of the country we find the chancel 
arch omitted altogether. Very commonly in 
Devonshire and occasionally in other places (as at 
Gk^rleston in Suffolk) there is no clearstory, and 
three parallel roofs of equal height cover the church 
from end to end. To those who are accustomed to 
the more usual arrangement these churches look low 
and dark in the central avenue, the want of the 
height and light of the clearstory being strongly 
felt. But we experience the very opposite sensation 
when we enter one of the great churches of the 
eastern counties in which during their days of 
energy and importance their architects in like 
manner dispensed with the chancel arch, but at 
the same time raised above lofty pier arches a lofty 
and closely placed range of clearstory windows, and 
above that again one of their splendid hammer beam 
roofs stretching without a break to the extreme 
east end. This is only another evidence of the 
feeling which led our English architects to carry 
the ridge of their Cathedral roofs to the extreme 
east end. That likewise is the practice chiefly of 
the eastern half of England. Worcester is the 
great exception. But Durham, York, Selby, How- 
den, Beverley, Lincoln, Ely, Rochester, and Old 
St. PauFs show where the custom most generally 
prevailed. It is chiefly in the eastern portion of 
our land that we find the lofty eastern gables of 
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Cathedrals arctitecturally without Lady Chapels 
and Parish Churches without chancels. 

Thus we have St. Peter's, Mancroft, Lowestoft, 
Beccles, Southwold, Bljthburgh, and a great 
many other churches. Beccles, indeed, ^^Beata 
Ecclesia,'' has neither arch of chancel nor tower, 
so that its roof is quite unbroken. Its tower, 
massive and bold, stands (as sailors would say) ^^ofE'^ 
the south-east angle. 

Detached towers, by the way, are not very un- 
common. They are to be found at West Walton 
and East Dereham. Those of the ancient abbeys 
of Evesham and Bury St. Edmund's are perhaps 
not quite analogous. But Chichester Cathedral has 
one, and Salisbury had one also ,* but it was most 
wrongly and recklessly pulled down. They are 
especially useful where the church lies low among 
hills. There are said to be at least six in Cornwall. 
Elstow has the one in which John Bunyan used to 
take his place among the ringers. It stands, like 
that of Chichester, north of the west front of the 
church, which is a noble fragment of Norman and 
Early English date. There is a detached round 
tower at Bramfield, near Halesworth, and its church 
has the thatched roof found sometimes in Suffolk 
and more frequently in Norfolk. 

The thatched roof is curious in such a district of 
sumptuous buildings, but it has a look of warmth 
and homeliness about it, which is very pleasant to 
see. On the whole, however, the churches of East 
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Anglia compel us to feel that in the fifteenth 
century its people must have been very numerous 
and wealthy. The country was full of churches. 
Some are still entirely in use. In some an aisle or 
a part walled in within the consecrated area serves 
as the shrunken Parish Church of the diminished 
population. At Cromer for awhile after successive 
retreats before the attacks of ruin the Services held 
their ground within the tower alone. There are 
ruins everywhere, ruins upon the margin of the sea, 
and ruins beneath it. Thus at Cromer where the 
nave has been restored, the chancel lies still in ruins, 
— ^masses of wall lying flat and buttresses over- 
turned. Half a mile off the coast, it is said, the 
fishermen still occasionally bring up from what they 
call ^' The Church Rock '^ masses of the well-known 
flint inlaying of the walls of a church beneath the 
waves. At Dunwich all its churches except one 
poor ruin have also been overwhelmed, and the 
descendants of its people are in distant homes. 
Walberswick, and Cove Hythe, comparatively near 
at hand, are also in ruins, and Blythburgh, though 
not in ruins, is in a condition but very little removed. 
It has been just preserved so far, and we may trust 
that it will not be left to go utterly to decay. 

It is certainly worthy of our care, as all these 
<5hurches are. I do not think that they are the 
most lovable of all that the old builders have left 
to us. But they have much that is quite invaluable. 
I should imagine that at no period and in no place 
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was the general feeling more clear or more dis- 
tinctly expressed that '^the House that is to be 
bnilded for the Lord must be exceeding magnifical/' 
Not the Cathedral and Abbey merely, but the 
Hoase of the people^s prayers ; felt not by bishop 
and noble only, but by merchant traveller and farmer 
of the land. 

Take one or two of these as examples. This of 
Blythburgh, where the rain beats through the 
painted roof and drips from the expanded wings of 
the angels which look down from it. Every 
pinnacle has been designed to carry a statue or 
figure of some kind — ^as at the Lady Chapel of 
Peterborough. They are still in their places along 
the south aisle, on the tower and porch, and over 
the eastern gable. There is the elaborate parapet 
of open quatrefoils, the long range of eighteen 
windows in the clearstory on each side. This 
appears to have been a favourite number. It 
occurs also at St. Peter^s, Mancroft, at Southwold, 
Walberswick, &c., but is exceeded in the great 
Bury churches. It means nine bays below, — two 
clearstory windows to each bay, — as is usual and 
right. Eight, because the pointed pier arch thus 
receives a load upon the vertex, as it ought to do, 
and because the roof becomes both better and more 
beautiful from the increased number of its main 
timbers. Across the chancel-wall below the east 
window externally there is a band of inlaid and 
crowned letters. 
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Southwold has a greats churcli of the same 
general type. It also has these crowned letters in 
its inlaid flint work following the sweep of the 
arch over the great west window in the tower — an 
entreaty to St. Bdmnnd for his prayers. And 
however difiFerent the style, the effect is yet much 
like that of the Norman ornament in low relief in a 
similar position in the church of St. Peter at 
Northampton. There is other inlaid flint work 
besides, the grand porch, the sancte bell flfecho 
midway on the long ridge of roof, the pinnacles 
evidently (like those of Blythburgh) meant for 
statues though they carry none. It too has one of 
the fine hammer-beam roofs. But perhaps after all 
the glory of the place is its rood-screen and stalls 
with their light and graceful canopies, all rich and 
splendid with colour and gold. It is quite enough 
to convert any one to belief in the advantage of 
colour upon woodwork, provided that the colour be 
four hundred years old. It is all rich, mellow, 
harmonious, very beautiful. It is no work of the 
mere decorator at so much a yard. The faces of the 
Apostles are ably painted, the features strikingly 
varied. The golden diapered backgrounds and the 
sort of enamelled traceries up the fronts of the tiny 
buttressets of the screen are beautiful and minute 
to a degree almost incredible to one who has not 
met with one of these elaborate specimens of the 
work of that age, whose ornaments seem to require 
for their measurement not inches, but eighths and 
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tenths of an incli. The whole thing must do much 
towards reconciling any one to the latest phase of 
Perpendicular art. It has almost the minute beauty 
of the flower and the insect ; and if nothing can be 
too massive and grand, yet we cannot say that any 
thing can be too delicate and minute, or that it is 
inappropriate in the House of Him Who is infinite 
in the smallest as in the greatest of His creations^ 
in the flower and the insect no less than in the 
mountain and the sea. The date of this Southwold 
screen is said to be 1480^ and of the south porch 
1488, 1489. 

Screenwork of this character has been abundant 
everywhere around. There are still splendid 
remains at Woolpit, and in the magnificent church 
of Lavenham in Suffolk, at Worstead, Trunch, and 
South Creake in Norfolk, and many other churches* 
Fine benches and poppy-heads (as they are called) 
are to be seen at Bacton, Suffolk, and at Wigenhalo 
St. Mary the Virgin. 

Bacton, Woolpit, St. Margaret's, Ipswich, Knap- 
ton, Norfolk, and other churches have roofs with 
double hammer-beams. It was an attempt to 
improve upon a successful idea. These roofs are 
extremely elaborate, but the effect is confused. 
The simple form of the single hammer-beam is in 
every way greatly superior. The double hammer- 
beam was altogether a mistake. 

Then there is Cromer with its lofty tower and 
ruined chancel, its tall pillars and finely-formed 
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uches above them, its grand tower arch, its band 
around the base of the whole church externally of 
panels with shields and Tudor roses, its bottreeses 
having niches in the upper stage with open tracery 
in the beads in front of their mimic semi-vaults, 



its three porches, west and sooth and north, all 
groined — a fine and striking church. 

The porches of these churches are nearly all 
groined, and very often have the most dehcate 
canopies and flint panelliug upon their fronts. I 
may say that in this district they are usually at the 
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westernmost bay of the aisles. So are placed the 
two at Beccles^ and two (the north and south) at 
Cromer, as well as those of Southwold, Blyth- 
burgh, Walberswick, and others. Is it not better 
than the more usual position ? For thus all the 
members of the congregation, entering or leaving, 
pass in or out behind the whole of those in the seats. 
According to the ordinary plan they cross in front 
of about one-third. 

The fonts of East Anglia are widely famous. 
Those of Walsingham, East Dereham, Worstead, 
and others are well-known examples. But almost 
everywhere you meet with the mutilated remains of 
those which . must once have been equally delicate 
in their sculpture. And we remember William 
Dowsing and his diary — the hundreds of '' super- 
stitious pictures '* which he ''brake down,^' the 
dozens of '' cherubims '' that he removed, and the 
characteristic entry '' we did deface the font.^' 

Everywhere in these Eastern Counties there is an 
abundance of inlaid flint work. Sometimes it is 
on a large scale, as on the gateway of St. Osyth^s, 
Essex. It appears, too, beyond these counties, as 
at Luton and Dunstable, and St. Mary Overies. 
But the finest piece of workmanship in flint, as 
far as I know, is the early and absolutely plain 
thirteenth-century wall of the old Bridewell in 
Norwich. 

But the features which, more than any others, give 
their peculiar architectural character to the Eastern 
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Counties are their glorious roofs. It is said, or 
supposed, by some that they were framed abroad. 
Naturally, we may admit ; for it seems to be pretty 
generally believed that Englishmen never can and 
never could do anything for themselves. But I 
think it is safe to give this assertion a distinct and 
absolute denial. I believe that the wood will be 
found to be English. If foreigners made or 
designed these roofs for us, why did they not keep 
any for themselves ? There are innumerable glorious 
and beautiful things abroad, but roofs like these 
are not among them. The wooden roofs of Holland 
are altogether unlike, bald and plain, utterly out of 
any reasonable comparison with ours. And ours 
are incontestably of one spirit and design with the 
walls, the pillars, the arches, and the windows 
beneath them. The work both in the stone and in 
the wood is English altogether. I am not speaking 
of small parts or furnishings. There are, here and 
there, chests and screens and glass which have come 
from over the sea, and we prize them and are glad to 
possess them. But the great roofs of our Eastern 
Counties are of English design and of English 
workmanship. 

That of St. Peter's, Mancroft, with its little 
wooden half-groining along each wall, is one of 
the most pleasing. But here Suffolk on the whole 
excels Norfolk. The churches of Bury with their 
immensely long lines of clearstory are most striking, 
and that of St. Mary retains its original hammer- 
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beam roof, one of the finest ever framed. In scale 
it is of course enormously excelled by that of 
Westminster Hall. The span of St. Mary's is but 
twenty- five feet, while that which Richard II. threw 
over Westminster Hall has a span of no less than 
sixty-eight feet. A roof so great without any ties 
at the level of the spring cannot be framed so 
strongly as to render it impossible for it to spread 
and exert a lateral pressure against the side walls. 
There when the great roof was raised over the 
ancient Hall, massive buttresses were built without 
and flying buttresses were thrown against its walls, 
in order to resist this thrust. They are now visible 
again after years of entanglement among courts of 
law. And the precaution was perfectly sound and 
right. In general a framed roof should need no 
such support. But where pressure either from 
stone arching or wooden framing is reasonably to 
be expected, there is it also reasonable to guard 
against it. 

These buttresses stand away from the wall, like 
those of the chapter houses of Lincolu and 
Westminster. At Fotheringhay the roof span is 
considerable, and above the aisle roofs a series of 
slender half arches lean against the clearstory walls. 
They are the mere arch of the flying buttress 
without its straight-lined prop above. We are 
accustomed to see both — 'generally in one solid 
mass — sometimes with the spandrels opened be- 
tween the two. St. Mary's, Redclyffe, shows a 



I 
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wliole series from tlie moat solid to tlie most open. 

The Btraight slope of stone satisfies the eye at once i 

tliat, if it be but properly and securely placed, it ' 



can do its work. These slender curves of stone at 
Fothwinghay look aa though, if the clearstory wall 
■were to come outward in the least, they must snap 
like an orerstrained bow. Still, though not quite 
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satisfactoiy to tLe eye, it is evident that they may 
be absolately perfect for their work. The condition 
ia that the weight with which they lean gainst the 



clearstory wall be exactly equal to the pnah exerted 
by the roof on the inner side. 
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They remind qb of the still more slender bends 
of atone (like sweeps of whalebone) between tbo 



pinnacles and -flying^ buttresses on the famons 
steeple of Newcaatle-apon-T^ne ; bnt those cannot 
be regarded as anything more than mere omamente, 
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for Uie; are too slight to give by reason of weight 
any stability to the abutments of tbeir arcbes. 



This Newcastle crcwn evidently became a great 
favomrite in Scotland. We still see it at Edinburgh, 
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Aberdeen, and in the " Tron " at Glasgow, thoagh 
not eqnal to tlie original. And formerly there were 



also other editions upon the still existing towers o£ 
Linlithgow and Haddington. London] possesses 
Wren's poor copy at St. Dunstan's-in-the-East. 
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Our view of St. Giles's Cathedral, Edinbnrgh, 
shows tlie range of gables which hare sioce been 



" restored " away to give place to a plain range of 
aisle wall— a gain in symnieti-y, but a lo83 in 
almost all besides — at least an immense loss ef 
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pictoresqne external effect. I do sot mean that 
we h&ve not reason to rejoice that these greater 



churches are again restored to nnity internally, in- 
stead of remaining divided aa most of them were 
in Scotland and Great Yarmoatb, and others in 
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England, between three or four congregationflj — 
separate eects, parted by walla of stone. We give 
one or two otber illustrations of these cburchesj — 
picturesqne, neglected, patched, altered, and on- 
restored. 



These show yarioas forms of tower roof or finish. 
Although some of our rery finest spires belong to 
this period (as St. Michael's, Coventry, and thoso 
of Norwich and Louth) yet the most common termi- 
nation of all in onr Perpendicular towers, is the flat 
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top with a pinnacle at eacli coraer, as at Cromer. 
Often these late pinnacles are very poor and worth- 
lesSj and are frequently added to earlier towersj 
with the result of tending^ to weaken the effect of 
their solidity, and mass. Sometimes we findgroaps 



at the angles instead of single pinnacles as at 
Fordington Chnrch and Manchester Cathedral. It 
is common, too, to have other pinnacles between 
the angles, so that there may be eight or twelve 
or sixteen aronnd the tower top. The towers of 
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Wrexham^ Canterbury, Tort, and Beverley give 
«laborate examples of these multiplied pimiacles. 
We have dwelt long among tlie late churches 



of the East, and now it is time to tarn for a 
litde while to those of the West. Not that they 
are likelyto be overlooked. St. Mary's, Bedclyffo, 
Yeovil, Cirencester, Fairford, as well as the 
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Cathedral of Manchester, and Qreat St. Mary's at 
Cambridge, are quite enough to remind us that 
N^orfolk and Suffolk do not cltum all the glories 



of beantifnl roofs, or screens, or towers ; and there 
are a host of witnesses besides. And in the matter 
of towers the coontiea of Somerset and Gloacester 
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— famoiiB thrOQghoat all styles orA periods for the 
excelleiice and distinctly independent character 
of their architecture — stand especially eminent. 
Those of Gloucester Cathedral, St. Stephen's, 



Bristol, and St. Cathberb'a, Wells; those of 
Q-lastonbnry and North Petherton, of Taonton and. 
Wrington, are perhaps as many as need be named.. 
But the whole of the West Country abounda. 
with them. 
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Their moat marked peculiarity is the pierced 
traceiy of their battlements and pinnacleB. These 
are very beaatifal creations. In the case of the 
pinnacles it is a fault that the construction is too 
slight for stone work in such a position. They 



often have bnttressets as it were hracketed oab 
heyond the vertical lines below them, and thus 
become too evidently meaningless adaptations of 
forms intended for ases widely different. Pin- 
nacles, it has been said, shonld not stand on 
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** trays," as they do npoQ the western towers of 
Tork Minster. But what are we to thinl: of 
the bnttressets on the tower of a modem London 
charch which stand ont beyond the angles of 



the tower walls upon creatures in the form of 
gargoyles condemned to bear them on their backs 
for ever f 

A series of oar little sketches here shows bow the 
windmg stair which gave access first to the ringing 
chamber, then to the bells, and finally to the roof, 
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gradually modified the onttina and appearance of 
the tower. The result is to throw the design oat 



of BTmmetry, and thia is sometimes, as we must 
admitj detrimental to the effect. The very fine 
central tower of Melton Mowbray always appears to 
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me to suffer greatly from this caaee. But tlie 
neighbouring tower of Oakham ahows that the 
atajrcase may throw the windows to one side 
without any loss of architectural beautyj but rather 



with a frank and pleaaaut expression of fitness and 
truth. And this is an expression extremely frequent. 
We have something of the same character whenever 
the turret is carried up above the top of the tower. 
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It is the most convenient arrangement^ because then 
the turret contains a door leading on to the roof of 
the tower. It is almost universal in Kent and the 
country round London, and is common elsewhere. 
In Somersetshire it is covered by an enriched and 
pierced pinnacle larger and finer than those at the 
other comers of the towQr, and the effect is very 
good. St. Stephen's, Bristol, may be mentioned as 
an example familiar to many. 

It is not uncommon to find the upper story of 
the tower octagonal in plan. It is so in the central 
towers of the fine churches of Stafford and Naht- 
wich, and also in some of the Northamptonshire 
churches, at Irthlingborough, Fotheringhay, and 
Lowick. It is the form of the added story of the 
west tower of Ely. Lowick has been especially 
commended for its grace of outline. I think, 
deservedly; but it is faulty in having its little 
flying buttresses too level and too high, so that they 
press against the top of the pinnacles instead of 
against their base, and seem as if they must push 
them over ; and also in having but four instead of 
eight, and therefore leaning not against the angles 
of the octagon, but against its alternate sides, so 
that they seem as if tbey must press them in. This 
is always bad, but unfortunately not very rare. You 
see it again in the octagon of Wilby, another of 
the Northamptonshire churches, where (as also at 
Nassington) there is a spire above the octagon 
and pierced flying buttresses at each of the two 
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stages. But although this octagonal story is thus 
found in Northamptonshire^ the great example of it 
—enormously exceeding all these in scale^ and free 
from this fault in the position of its flying buttresses 
— ^is the famed and noble tower of Boston. I have 
spoken of this in the early part of the book. As 
that of St. Michael's, Coventry, is the greatest of 
all the spires of our parish churches and one of the 
most graceful ever raised, so is this tower of 
Boston, the tallest and one of the most graceful 
in the land. It ought to be seen when the mists 
and smoke wreaths lie low and render obscure and 
faint the houses and the masts and the Decorated 
aisles and clearstory, rising clearer and clearer, 
story by story, until it soars clear cut and sharp 
in upper air with every line distinct against the 
evening sky. 

There is a Lancashire octagon and spire, small 
and plain, quite different from these, occurring in 
four places apparently of one design and belonging 
to the transition from the Decorated to the Perpen- 
dicular style. They are at Halsall, Standish, 
Aughton, and Ormskirk. In the last there is the 
effect of a curious contrast, inasmuch as the slight 
and small octagon with its spire stands by the side 
of an exceedingly massive tower. This tower is of 
no great height. It is of late and coarse workman- 
ship. I do not suppose that it has one feature 
which would bear examination in detail. Yet 
whether it be viewed from the narrow street or from 
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the open country it gives dignity to the charch to 
which it belongs^ and to the town in which it stands. 
Its power is in its mass and breadth. Is the lesson 
too hard for us to learn f 

Another Lancashire tower is that of Cartmel in 
the lovely North. Its upper story is square but 
placed diagonally^ so that each of its angles stands 
upon the middle of a side of the larger square be- 
neath^ and immediately over one of the ridges of 
the roof of the cruciform church below. I know 
no other tower like it. It is perhaps rather curious 
than satisfactory, and its construction rather rash 
than sound. But the fine Transitional choir and its 
magnificent screen work of the very latest age 
before such things became entirely Renaissance^ 
would repay a very long journey if repayment were 
required. 

Another curious and unique shape of tower is 
that of Maldon, Essex. It is triangular in plan ; 
and its spire therefore naturally hexagonal. It is 
certainly pleasing in effect ; and is simply the result 
of utilizing an awkward corner of the site. 

Then there are the round towers. There are, I 
suppose, some three in Cambridgeshire, three in 
Sussex, two in Essex. But in Norfolk and Suffolk 
they are very numerous. You realize this as you 
go by railway from Yarmouth to Lowestoft and 
notice that of six church towers that you pass 
between those places, five of them are round, — 
at least, I think that those are the numbers. But, 
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of course, that is a district in which they are more 
numerous than usual. They have nothing of the 
fine character of the square towers of the same 
neighbourhood. Some, as between Norwich and 
Yarmouth, have an octagonal upper story. They 
appear generally early. Some (as St. Julianas, 
Norwich) were perhaps built before the Conquest. 
But in general they are Norman. That of Little 
Saxham, near Bury, has a fine Norman arcade round 
its upper story, but they are often quite plain and 
unadorned. Except in plan they have certainly no 
resemblance to the round towers of Ireland. 
Pergusson suggests an analogy with the circular 
naves of many Scandinavian churches. 

In wooden construction the Eastern County spire 
often takes an extremely slender form, yet is often 
picturesque as well as curious. Sometimes it is 
retained as no more than a slight central ornament 
upon the tower roof. At Chelmsford ifc has 
become diminished to a slender spike seeming 
scarcely thicker than the flagstaflf by its side, — ^in 
striking contrast with the massive tower beneath. 
This at Chelmsford has an opening beneath. Is it 
not for the *' sancte belP' ? A place for this was 
provided at Godalming, Surrey, at the bottom of 
the spire outside; and at Hinxton, Cambridgeshire, 
and other churches out at the side of the spire 
higher up. Southwold, as we have seen, has for it 
a fl^che half-way along the ridge of the roof. The 
most common position, however, was in a bell 

N 
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turret on the east gable of the navej above the 
chaacel arch. 

The latest phase of the Perpendicnkr style is 
commonly; called the " Tndor." And the name 



indicates clearly enough its date, and the princes 
onder whose indnence ita most magnificent creations 
were called into being. It derives great gloryfrom 
the famons royal chapels of King's College, Cam- 
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bridge> St. George's, Windsor, and of Henry VII., 
Westminster. They are enoagh to glorify any 
style and any age. Of course they have their 
faults, but we will not now dwell npon them. 



Their marrellons vaults are the admiration of the 
world. 

The windows were often made very wide — 
freqaently so wide as to occupy the whole breadth 
of the end wall of chancel, nave, or transept, from 
N 2 
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bnttresB to buttress — and often having the arcb of 
the wide four-centred or Tudor form. This form 
is very common everywhere; but perhaps especially, 
and appropriately, in Wales. It is very clearly 
shown in our view of St. Michael's, Basingstoke. 
The expression "four-centred" explains itseU; for 
it is easy to see that in order to draw the curves of 



which it is composed the point of the compasses 
mast he placed successively at four different centres. 
And the distinction is one convenient to bear in 
mind, becaase the arches of the earUer Gothic 
styles have bnt two centres, and those of the 
Soman and Romanesque have only one. Tet the 
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two-centred arch held its ground by the side of the 
four-centred. It is aeon even in the great chapels 
to which we have referred, and which are certainly 
the typical examples of tho Tudor style. In fact 
there was nothing incongraous in the use of the 



two forms, and the architects eenaiMy used which- 
ever was best suited to its place in the bnilding. 

They did not hesitate to use even the square- 
headed window, as their predecessors of the 
Decorated age had done before them. Its form 
allowed it to be pushed close up to a wooden roof 
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(»8 we see in the altered triforinm of NoTwich 
choir, and in the aisles of the modem chnrch of St. 
Stephen, Hampstead Koad), and it was, therefore, 
often very nsefol. Bat it involves the loss of grace 
of form, and indicates the approach of the square 
shapes of the Eenaissance. 



The doorways belonging to the same age have 
oA«n the same fonr-centred form of arch and always 
the same character in their monldings, the wide 
shallow hollows, and the poor and thin descendante 
of what had in earlier days been shafts. They have 
also the square hood moulding forming a kind of 
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square frame to the doorway, with its Bpandrels 
containing shields. 

There are many things in the style npon which 
we cannot rest with perfect eatisfaction. Bat we 
mnst not refuse to it the glory of its noble towers 
and its triumphant vaultings. Nearly all the 



ancient woodwork of our churches do we owe to it. 
And of that, say if it be not a pleasure to look 
npon it. 

To few only of the old churches of our land have 
I referred. It is not very difficult to learn some- 
thing of all our Cathedrals. Many a one has visited 
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them all, and then gone on to add the Abbeys to 
his list. But I do not suppose that any ode has 
ever yet seen all our Parish Churches. They are 
thousands in number to begin with. And most 
lives have given to them some work more valuable 
than the mere completion of an antiquary^s list; 
But there can be no mistake as to the interest of 
our churches. It is acknowledged here. Ijb is ac- 
knowledged no less distinctly by the whole of the 
great people of our Greater Britain. They come not as 
strangers, but finding the name of every village a 
familiar household word. They call at Chester on 
their way, and there often for the first time behold an 
old world city and a cathedral of their ancient church 
— old, indeed, but having renewed its youth of beauty 
and of use. They journey on, past the spires of 
Lichfield with their grace of outline and their 
witness to the days of Cromwell and King Charles, 
to the sacred shrines of Stratford and Stoke Pogis. 
They feel a strange thrill of loyalty as they gaze 
upon the towers of Windsor. They confess that 
Westminster is the home of their patriotism as it is 
of ours, and that Canterbury to them no less than 
to us represents the centre of their religious life. 
And we, knowing that they feel thus, rise up in 
love and pride to welcome them as those who have 
gone forth in childhood on a perilous way, and have 
returned in manhood tried and strong. Then in 
lowliness we turn to our Father in Heaven. We 
thank Him, and take courage. 
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EEVOLUTION AND EESTORATION. 



WE have traced the cliaDges of our Arcliitectare 
down to tlie sixteenth centary. All has 
been gradaal. The growth waa first towards vigour 
and manhood — then towards decrepitude and decay. 
But now we come to a change abmpt and complete. 
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An interr&l of tliree hundred yeara had not de^ 
Btroyed the harmony. Now an interval of thirty 
years creates a diacord. In proof of the former, 
take the Cathedral of Norwich. Ita Perpendicular 
spire stands upon ita Norman tower. Enter, and 



yon find the plain Norman shafts leading ap to 
the rich Perpendicnlar vanlt. But all is harmonioos, 
all consistent. The one had grown ont of the other 
and although the gap was great, it yet revealed no 
incongruity. But, on the other handj the intro- 
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dnction of a '' Classical '' altar piece — ^the columns 
and entablatures of the Eenaissance — ^is always felt 
to be absolutely destructive of the harmony. It 
jars and grates upon the sense. Into such forms 
as this^ the northern architecture could not have 
grown. The affinity had been lost ages before. 
To return to classical forms was not to advance^ but 
to turn back the hands of time. It was unnaturali 
and it could not attain success. 

England had always been Protestant. There had 
never been a period in her history in which there 
was not a strong under-current of dissatisfaction 
with any undue assumption of priestly authority, 
combined with a patriotic dislike to any interference 
on the part of a foreign ecclesiastical power. Against 
Papal Bulls, Eescripts, and Peter^s Pence, there 
was always a spirit of resistance— sometimes latent,, 
sometimes loud. Our Reformation was the ex- 
pression of this spirit. It was pure ; it was true ; 
it was greedy ; it was selfish. Its result has been 
the formation of a nationality more noble and the 
establishment of a Church more Catholic, than are 
on the earth besides. 

Gothic architecture was dying a natural death 
when the universal havoc and spoliation fell upon 
our churches. Fortunately, comparatively little 
was done to them between the sixteenth century 
and the nineteenth, except to keep them from 
falling into ruin; and in very many instances not- 
even so much as that. They were generally re* 
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tained because they were osef al for Divine Service. 
In its earlier days even the spirit of Puritanism could 
appreciate "the pealing organ" and "the full- 
voiced choir below^^ (for the organ was already put 
upon the Rood Screen), which could dissolve young 
Milton into "ecstasies," and "bring all heaven 
before his eyes." And cathedral music and cathe- 
dral anthem lived — and live. 

In general the churches were fitted with pews. 
Ryton shows an early specimen of such fitting, 
fortunately allowed to survive the Restoration. 
Later, the prevailing idea seems to have been 
comfort and the exclusion of draughts. So our 
<5hurches were everywhere provided with curtains, 
and inner doors covered with red or green baize. 
They were plastered, painted^ ceiled, and white- 
washed. They were roughly propped where 
threatening to give way ; and where extra sittings 
seemed to be required, galleries were put in, which 
commonly rendered necessary such lobbies, screens, 
and staircases, as made matters again fair and even 
by obstructing as large an amount of available area 
below as they provided anew above. You recognize 
the painted oak, the imitation marble of classical 
^columns and cornices. You feel that architectural 
iaste in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was strangely unlike what it had been in the 
-centuries before, and strangely unlike what it is 
•now. Of all ages of the world it seems the most 
•difficult to understand. If we may speak generally^ 
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and be nnderatood to admit that there were yet 
many and striking exceptions, we nil! say that the 
architectural sense was lost. Yet no one knew 
that it was lost, and therefore there was no desire 
to recover it. 



As an illustration of the survival of the Gothic 
feeling, or of delight in the earlier style, we may 
refer to St. John's, Leeds. It was consecrated in 
1634. 

Of the chorches of the Renaissance I will here 
say only a few words. The greatness of Wren is 
shown as conclusively in St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 
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as in St. Panl's Cattedral. His steeple' of Bow 
Church ib almost ae famous as his great dome. 
Wren's papil, Hawksmoor, has left fine and impres* 
sive work in St. Mail's, Woolnoth, and St. 



George's, Bloom sbury. To Gibbs belongs the credit 
of the very fine portico of St. Martin' s-in-the-Fields, 
and St. Mary's, in the Strand, which I sincerely hope 
may survive the modem rage for dearing away. 
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whioli wonld even depriTe na of St. Margaret's, 
Westminater. Many chnrchea of those days have 
beaatifal wood-carving^ of Grioliog Gibbons and liis 
school. The church of St, Marylebone, later, was 



fitted up with costly woodwork; and there is carrii^ 
to be admired in St. Feter'a, Lirerpool, architec- 
turally, I snppose, the poorest which ever aerred ■ 
as a Cathedral of our Churoh. 



^TtUftct ! Oh Mtikal Di. Au>UCH, Deaa tfCMit Clmrdi. 
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But many of the claasical cornices given to onr 
towers, and tbe octagonal and other erections on 
their Bumtiiits, ench oa those of Brockenhurst, 
Hampshire, or of OH Windsor, may be forgiven. 
It wonld by no means be wise in many cases to pall 
down even those which at first sight might appear 



cut of keeping with the buildings to which they 
belong. Bspecially are these little upper belfries 
generally pleasing and picturesque. They are, 
indeed, as iar as architectural principles are con- 
cerned, to be compared with those which crown the 
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great towers of Italy and Spain. If that of St. 
GUes'j CripplegatOj together with the brick story 
beneath it, were to be taken down from the top of 
the Grothic tower, London would greatly lose. Ab 
it now stands above the old gables to one looking 



down Bed Cross Street, the view is one of the 
most striking and picturesque which the City 
still retains. 

Bat whether in the Quarries at Shrewsbury Or in 
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St. Pancrae, how gladly should we welcome one of 
our own old Gothic charcties instead of the Renais- 
sance or the Greek I So the Revival came to pass. 



St. Pancras was answered by St. Lake's, Chelsea. 
Fngin aroae, to whom there was nothing on earth 
o 2 
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worth livitig for bat Gothic Architectare and the 
Sea. There waa a revived Perpendicular, a revived 
Decorated, a revived Early Engliali. Faalts in all, 
bnt eamestneBB in all no less. Again there is the 
coanter Bwing of the pendnlam, and together with 
Qaeen Anne hoases we hare a tendency to a repe- 



tition of the experiment of Ferpendicniar chnrohes ; 
though from Truro to Gollercoats Pearson ia Bteadiaat 
in his allegiance to the earlier and nobler style. 
The churches of Barges, Butterfieldj and Scott, must 
also be mentioned, as among them there are very 
fine works. Butterfield's two well-known cborchea 
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of All Saints' and St. Alban's hare no east window, 
— like the very early cliurclt of Bradford-on-Avon, 
and ^most certainly Eecomb. But Butterfield has 
sadly erred in orer-painting some of his charchea. 
Hia restorations at St. Croae, and Ottery St. Mary, 



ra adrdad at Uu a«t«MioB br Sli Qilbut Boeu.] 



are, I think, very bad in this respect. Even if they 
were originally so coloared, still we need not renew 
and perpetnatfl a glaring £ralt. And the brightly- 
painted zigzags of the one, and the brilliant; lines 
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Upon the vault ribs of the other, destroy all delicacj 
and all sense of aerial distance. There is a glare 



of gaudy colour, and in effect the destraction (by 
one-half) of the scale. Even Scott so erred at Ely. 
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Delicately carved bosses are perfectly beautiful with 
tbe light and shade upon the pure stone. They 
become utterly vulgar in red and green paint. 
And at Exeter the architectare is sacriSced to the 
ecclesiologist or the decorator. The style of orna- 



ment upon our greatest lengthof vault is varied. 
The painter breaks what the architect had left no- 
broken. In the choir of Sherborne, however, we 
have s noble restoration of colour. There ia no- 
thing obtrusive. All is rich, harmonioas, and solemn. 
For the two greatest Komish churches of oar 
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time the styles h&re been sought abroad— the 
Benaifisance Brompton Oratory by Qribble, and 
the Westminster copy of the Vienna Yotir Kirche 
by Herr Ferstel, at the cost of Sir Tatton Sykea. 

Bat, in conclasion, we tnm back for another 
glance at onr old charcbes. Every one is fnll of in- 



tweat, fall of cbarm, — " Like one that never can be 
fully known." Every one has been the home of 
oar beloved Liturgy, of which it may seem diffioolt 
to decide whether in its pleading before the Throne 
it be more eloquent and tender as expressed with 
all the splendour of the most stately ritual of the 
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Cathedral, or ia the aimple tones of village pastor, 
village congregatioD, village choir. 

It is not only from the grandest monnmenta of 
Architecture that pleasure is to be derived. The 
(Geologist finds matter for delight in the tiniest 



fossil shell. The Botanist in the most slender 
blade of grass as really as in the mightiest trees of 
the ancient forests of the Western World. So like- 
wise does the lover of Gothio Architecture know 
that his familiarity with its greatest works only 
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caoBes Urn all the more to appreciate the least — to 
find pleasore in them and all tliat sarroonds and 
jllastrates them. Thas all his ramblea are the 
fruitful sources of delightful reminiscences. Bare 
chalk downs, lovely valleys, level fens — Cumbrian 
Edenhall seen through its noble avenue, Kirkoswald 
with its tower remote upon the hill above, St. 
Niaian's lying within the sweep of the shining 



Eamont, Erbistock deep-mcadowed by the rushing 
Dee, Bisham by the silently flowing Thames, Stone 
where the chalk forms so bright a background 
for the foliage and leads the eye onward to the 
training ships, West "Walton where from Roman 
days the embankments have kept back the sea, 
and Castle Ashby beneath the shadow of the Creat 
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House where the broad aTenne is so thickly strewn 
with buttercups and closed by the gilded iron-wort 
that when the summer sunlight floods it, the 
semblance seems to pass into the realization of 
Prophecy, and we stand upon the Golden Meadow 
and before the Gates of Gold. 



But everywhere, amid the apple woods of Here- 
ford and Devon — where Heysham with its rock- 
hewn graves looks over the treacherous sands of 
Morecambe Bay, and where Cromer beholds the 
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summer Btmrise and sunset across the waters of the 
North Sea^ from Landewednack above the Lizard 
whence the two shining eyes send o£E to eyes that 
look back upon them through their tears the last 
farewell glance from England^ to the far limit of 
Berwick upon the Tw:eed so rich in story— there is 
interest to be found not only inexhaastible^ but 
never in the least degree to be weakened nor 
diminished. 

Each one of these Homes of Prayer calls forth 
our strongest and most varied sympathies as we 
look upon it. Beneath that bit of Norman corbel 
the swallow of eight hundred summers hath found 
a nest where she could lay her young. The very 
wall supporting it bears witness that for a time the 
Englishman submitted to a stranger's rule and 
influence. The men who carved that Early English 
capital were fall of the spirit of freedom, and over 
their work talked exultingly of Runnymede, and 
how the Grreat Charter had at last been signed by 
the passionate and beaten king. The very stone is 
exulting yet in the recollection of it all. Here, 
when this window was put in, there was much to 
ask and tell of Lewes and Earl Simon, of the 
Parliament, and Prince Edward of the English 
name. The time was not so earnest when these 
flowing and pretty lines were wrought. And there 
was the less care for the work of God's House 
when York and Lancaster were in arms. Think 
that here were prayers for those with Harry, 
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the king, when he went forth to Aginconrt, and 
widows' prayers whea news came from Tewtea- 
bary. Here may have been longing for clearer 
knowledge, and doubts when the preacher was 
too strong whether the right were not on the 



Lollards' side. Here, prayers for the conrageons 
Qneen, and tears o£ thankfalness that the proad 
fleet of Spain had been swept away. And here 
ia evidence of the stem Puritan resolve, and con- 
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tempt of all bat righteousness. Here have been 
prayers for men with Raleigh on the Spanish Main 
— for those who foaght in the wars of Marlborough 



and Wellington. The men in the fleets of Copen- 
hagen were remembered here, and those who heard 
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the thunders of Trafalgar. Here, too, the conscience 
most heavily laden with the knowledge of evil — 
here the most sensitive and finely wrought heart 
and mind, of texture too delicate for the rough 
wear and tear of worldly work, stretching out help- 
less hands in vain amid the darkness for sympathy 
and help, has found the interpretation of all yearn- 
ing and has passed into peace. Here, to this 4ay> 
arise the prayers around the Font, and at the Holy 
Table. Here the dearest have been laid to rest. 
Here still ascend the prayers for home, for those in 
India, — in Africa : — for wise rule, and holy thought, 
for brave life, and the everlasting peace, — the 
sanctification of the Spirit — the victory of Christ, 
— the peace of God. 
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The Astezisk denotes an EngraTing. The NnmBen refer to tbe Fagei. 



Abaens. CSumgea of Form, 61, 187 
Abbotstmxy, Doraetshire, Stone Boof , 

14a 
Aberdeen, Old King's College, 'lei, 

162 
^del, Yorksldre, Norman Doorway, 

87,38,48 
Albanj, late Duke of, 64 
Aldricn, Dean, Musician Architect, 

192 
Aldwinkle St. Peter's, Northampton- 
shire, Pisdnn, 104 
Alps, Barlj Bomanesome Towers, 22 
Anjon, Early Spires, 68 
Apennines, Early Bomanesqne 

Towers, 22 
Apse, A Foreign Fashion, 14 
Arches, Pointed, 61, 68; with 

Semicircular, 62, 67 ; Tudor, 67, 

180 
Arreton, Isle of Wight, *82, 88 
AssYTia, 31 

Atcham, Shropshire,*! 06, 106 
Anghton, Lancashire, 176 
Angnstine, 13 

Bacton, Suffolk, Woodwork, Boo^l68 
Baloombe, Sussex, *62, 64; Bast 

Window, 81 
Ball Flower, 136-127 
Bamborough, Northumberland, Early 

Englifh Ohancel, 108 
Bamaok, Bold Tower Arch, 22 ; 

Tower, 22 ; Early English, 24 ; 

Early Bomanesqne Windows, 88 ; 

Piers and Arches, 62, 62; Porch, 

101 
Barnwell St. Andrew, Nortiiampton- 

shire, 127 
Barton-upon-Humber, Tower, 22, 28 
Baschurch, Shropshire, *94 
Bases, 62, 106, 107, 187 
Basingstoke, St. Michael's, Tudor 

Arches *180 
Bath, 9; 'Abbey Church, Narrow 

Transept, 144 
Bayham Abbey. Sussex, 97 
Beccles, Suffolk, North and South 

Porches, 48, 166| Boof and 

Detached Tower, 149 



Bedale, Toi^ahire, Fortified Tower, 

68 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Bell Gtoble, 

Bede, 16 

Bedford, St. Paul's, Parallel Bobfs, 
92 

Bedfordshire, Spires, 77 

Begbrooke, Ozforashire, Tower 
Boof, 72 

Benedict Bisoop, 16, 81 

Berkhampsteaa, Transept, 98 ; 
Yaultiiur, 140 

Berkshire, Few Spires, 77 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, 204 

BcTcrley, Minster^ Transept En. 
trances, 42; North Porch, 42; 
Single Lancets, 46; Double 
Doorways, 86, 87; Transepts, 96, 
144; Leaf Tracery, 117; 
Arcading, 128; Boof, 148; 
Pinnacles, 167; St. Mary's, 
Vaulting. 140 

Billingsley, Shropshire, *90 

Bisham, Berkshire, *198, 202 

Bishops Cannings, Wiltshire, 
Vaulting, 140 

Bishop's Castle, Shropshire, Square- 
headed Window. •181 

Bishopetoke, Hampshire, *196 

Bishopstone, Wiltshire, Vaulting, 

Blythburgh, Suffolk, Boof, 149; its 

need, 160, 161; Pinnacles, 161, 

162j,Porch, 166 
Boldre, Hampshire, *203 
Bootle, Lancashire, *198 
Borthwick Castle, Soottieh Tower 

Boof, *71, 78 
Boston, Lincolnshiie, its Qr e at 

Tower. 6, 7, 18, 176 
Bothwell, Stone Boof, 142 
BoxgroTc, both Conyentnal and 

Parochial, 6 
Bradford-on- Avon, 16-19; DiscorexT, 

16 ; Loftiness of Proportions, 17- 

19 
Bradinff. Isle of Wi^t, •88 
Bramfleld, Suffolk, Detached Bound 

Tower, 149 
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Brsmptoii, KorChamfyCoiiflliiro, Per> 
pgndjqu kr Broadi Spire, tfl 

Bnjport, NorthaniDtonihire, P«r> 
jpendicQlar BroMn Spire, 07 

BlidlmgUm, Yorkahire, Acute 
Ardies^JM) 

Brigttoek, NorthainptoDaliire, Aislet 
Added, 19: BoldTower Arch, 88 

Bristol, CethedraL Tower, 6; Yenlted 
FMaM;e,141.8t.M«f7'a]U»ddjire, 
107, 1& ; Spire, 7iiiote) ; Porchee, 
49, 101, 189; Lof^ and Low 
Yaaltinc*, M; Twiee YeoHed, 
140; TraoMpt, 144 : with BMtern 
and WeeterB Aisle, 96; Flying 
Biittreflaea,167,lfi6; 8t.8teph«i's, 
Tower, 169, 174 

Brixton. lale of Wight, •168 

Brizwoiih, N<»thampt<Niahire, Prob- 
ablT Bomaa Baaeihcft, »-18, 14, 
16; Deeorated Spire, 84, 86 

Broedwftter, Sossez, 94, *1S1; 
Transept ChH>el8, 98 

Brockenhnnt, Hsmpdure^^91, 199 

BromfleldjShropshire, *196 

Bromlej, Kent^ *a00 

Broxbonme, Hertfordshire, *170 

Baekinghamshire, two S^res, 77 

Barges, 196 

Bor^ - on - the- Sands, Comberland, 
Fortified Tower, 68 

Bnrphsm. Sossez, Early Norman 
Vindows, *4^ 46 

Barton Lasars, Letoestershire, 106 

Boxy St. Edmnnd's, Abbey Gate, 
laO; Tower, 149; Clearstories, 
161, 166: St. Mary's, *168 ; 
Splendid Boof, 166, 167 

Batterfleld, 196-198 

Buttress, the importanee of its 
acknowledgment, 68 

Byland Abbey, Transitional, 61; 
Transept, 96 

Byzantium, 100 

Caen, 85 

Cambridge, King's, 178; Proportions, 

19 ; Yaolting, 179 : Arches, 181 ; 

St. Benet's, Bold Tuwer Arch. 

88; Great St. Mary's, 168; St. 

Sepulchre's, *39 
Cambridgeshire, G^^ires, 77 
Cambuskenneth, Stirling, *79 ; 

Lancets, 81 
CanterbuiT* 13, 184; St. Martin's, 

11, 18, 16; Cathedral, South 

Porch, 42; Transitional Choir, 

61 ; Transepts, 96 ; '* Dog-Tooth,'^ 

99 ; Perpendicular Banded Shafts, 

187 ; Pmnaolee, 167 
Carhampton, Somfenetabire, Tower 

Boof,78 



Carlisle Cathedral, Tower, 6; Early 

Eni^fish An^es Underbuilt, 80, 

81 ; Aeote ArdMS, 60; Bad 

Nctman Foundations, 61 ; St. 

Catherine's Ch^el, lOS; East 

Window, 116 
Cartmd, Laneashire, Curious Tower 

and Splendid Screen Wood, 176 
Cassington, Oxfordshire, *18S ; 

Korman Yaulted Chancel, 49 
Casterton, Great, Bntland, Semi- 
circular Early English Arches, 68 
Castsrton jLittle,Butlwnd, Bell Gable, 

74; PlsciBa,108 
Castle Ashbj, Korthanmtonshire, 

808,809 
Castle Hedingham, Essex, Late 

Norman Windows, 46 
Castor, Northamptonshire, Fine 

Norman Tower, Semicircular 

Early English Arches, 68 
Chelmsford, Essex, Arch, 180, 181 ; 

Slender Spire, 177 
Cherry Hinton, Cambridge. Beautiful 

tiarly BngUsh Chanoe^ 108 
Cheshire, Few Spires, 77 
Chester, 184; Cathedral, Tower, 6, 

141; Transept, 97; New Life, 

184; St. John's, Porch and 

Tower, 87. 88 
CSiesterfield, roire, 76 
Chichester Cathedral, Spire, 7; Bell 

Tower. 149 
Chilham, Kent, *118 
Chipping Ongar, Essex, 89, 80 
Cholsey, Bericshire, Beautiful Early 

English Chancel, 46, 83; 

Norman Transept, 98. 146 
Christchurdi, Hsmpahue, North 

Foreh, 43 
Church Stretton, *18, 94, 106 
Cirencester, 167, 168 
Cistercian Monasteries, 66 
Clapham, Bedford, Early Tower, 18 
Clun, Shropshire, Tower Boof, *46, 

78,74 
Colchester, Boman Brick, 9; 

Chancels, 146, 147 : St. 

Nicholas, *197 
Col<^e, 76 
Compton, Surrey, Norman Yaulted 

ChanceL49 
Compton Martin, Somersetshire, 

XTormiCU Yaulted Chancel, 48 
Conway, North Wales, *186 
Cookham, Berkshire, *178 
Copford, Essex, Norman Yaulted 

Nare, 48 
Cinnwall, Few Spires, 77; Detached 

Towers 149 
Core Hythe', Suffolk, Buin, 160 
Coxton Tower, Scotland,All8tone» 141 
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Cromer, Norfolk, IM, 203, 2M; 

Tower, 163; Tower Arch, 14i; 

Bain. 160; Flint Work, 161; 

Porches, 164, 166 
Cnckfield, Sussex. Boof, 98, *201 
CnUerooats, Northumberland, 196 
Cumberland, Lowly Churches. 18 ; 

no Spires, 77; Fortified Cnurch 

Towers, 68 

Darenth, Kent, Norman Vaulted 
Chancel, 40 

Darlington, Durham, Fine Earfy 
Ei^^lish Church, 108 

De Caumont, 86 

Decorated Style, Ornament, 126 

Derby, All Saints', Tower, 7 

Derbyshire, Spires, 76 

Desborough, iMortlutmptonshire, Per- 
pendicular Broach Spire, 67 

Devizes, Wiltshire, Norman Vaulted 
Chancel, 40 

DoTonshire, Few Spires, 77; Boofs, 
02, 120, 148 

Ditchling, Sussex, *60, 64 

"Dog-Tooth," 98, 99, 126-127 

Domesday Surrey, 27 

Doncaster, Crossing, 147 

Dorchester Abbey, *111 ; Noble 
Arches, 123 ; Taultmg, 140 

Dorsetshire, One Spire, 77 

Dover, Castle, 11, 12; Pharos, 12; 
Church, 11, 12, 16; Cruciform 
Plan,^ 

Dowsing, his Diary, 166 

Dryburgh Abbey, Window •81, 84 

Dunblane Cathedral, Grana Doorway, 
87 

Dundee, Steeple Church, *72, 73 

Dunstable Priory, Westminster Dia- 
per, 120 ; Ffint Work, 166 

Dnnstan, 31, 32 

Dunwich, Suffolk, Past and Present, 
160 

Durham, Few Spires, 77 ; Embroi- 
dery, 82; Cathedral,North Porch, 
42; *<Nine Altars," Perpen- 
dioukr Tracery in Lancet Win- 
dows, 48 ; " GaUlee '' 61 ; 
Transept, 96; West Window, 
117; Eoot, 148 1 Kitchen, 110, 
141 

Ealdhelm, 16, 16, 82 

Earl's Barton, Northamptonshire, 

Bold Tower Arch, 22 ; Tower 22, 

23 ; Norman Chancel, 104; Ogee 

Arches^ 120 
Early English Style, Bom at Lincoln, 

66, 66 ; its joyous Freedom, 66, 

60,106,109,126,^04 
Early Bomanesque, Towers, 22, 23, 



Antici|Mtioli of the Gk>thic, 33; 
Simplicity and Truth, 34 

East Anglia, 14»-167, 167, 168, 176, 
• 177 

East Dereham, Norfolk, Detached 
Tower, 140 ; Font, 166 

East Ham, Essex, dumoel, 146 

Edenhall, Cumberiaad^ 202 

Edinburgh, Old St. Giles's, n69, 163^ 
166; OldTolbooth,»160 

Edington, Wiltshire, Early Perpeo- 
dicular Work, 133 

Edith Weston, Butland, Semicircular 
Early English Arches, 67, 68 

Edward II., his age frivolous, 128, 

Elgin Cathedral, Grouped Lancets, 
46,*80, 84; Double Doorway, 84, 
'*86, *86 

Ellesmere. Shropshire, 94 

Elstow, Bedforo, Detached Tower, 
140 

Ely Cathedral, Transept Entrance, 
42; Grouped Lancet^ 46, 84; 
Transitional Work, 61; Early 
English Work, 66 ; Norman Tran- 
sept, 96 ; ** Dog-Tootb," 99 ; 
Lady Chapel, 116, 123, 139: 
Octagon, 123 : Boof ,148 ; Added 
Btory on West Tower, 174 ; 
Painting, 198, 1U9 

Empingham, Butland, Semicircular 
Early English Arches. 68; Pis- 
cinae, 104 ; Door like Bury, 120; 
Decorated Banded Shafts, 127 

English Architecture, Poetry, Music, 
64 

Epping Forest, 29 

Erbistock, near Buabon, 202 

Erith, Kent, 64, 66, •66 ; East 
Windows. 81, 83 

Escomb, Durnam, 9; Discovery, 16, 
17 

Essex, oan scarcely be said to have any 
Stone Spires, 77 

Evesham, Tower, 149 

Exeter Cathedral, North Porch, 42 ; 
Acute Arches, 60 ; Plan, 119 ; 
Transforming, 123 ; Painting, 19^ 

Fairford, Gloucestershire, Tower and 

Windows J46, 167. 168 
Faversham, Kent^ Transept with 

Eastern and Western Aisle, 96 
Fawley, Hampshire, Boof s^ 92, *96 
Felmersham, Bedfordshire, Fine 

Early English Front, 108 
Fen Stanton, Huntingdonshire, East 

Window, 117 
Fergusson, ms " History," 3, 4, 67, 

177 
Ferstel, 200 
Finan, 80 
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nn6d<ni, KortiuunpUmahire, 1S3 ; 

OffM Arohaa, 110 : Towot, 121, 

in i Stniner Aron, 122 : Chan- 

oel,140 
Flixton, Suffolk, Tower had Foor 

GablM,26 
Fordin^n, Tomr, *166, 166 
Fofeherm^i»T, Northiuiuitoiiahira, 

Flying Battreosea, 167, 168; 

Octagonal Storr on Tower, 174 
Fountains Abbey, Croasinf , 14o 
France, Portals. 41 ; not Lateral, 42 ; 

Fortified Cfhnrches, 68; Tower 

Boofs, 73 : Flamboyant Traoery , 

118, 119 
Freeman, on the "Barly Bomaneaqne," 

22 
Fumesa Abbe]r» Transept Entrance, 

42; Semicironlar Early English 

Arches, 67 ; Sedili*, 103 

Gaddesby, Leicestershire, Bich De- 
corated Aisle, 121 
Garbett,his<<Principles of Design ''3, 

4; his term, " Gable Pyramids,'* 

26 
Ghtteshead. Dnrham, St. Edmund's 

Chapel, Early English Front, 

106 
Germany, Tower Boofs, 26, 64; 

PrimitiTe Bomanesque, 86, 87; 

Plans, 41 ; Lateral Entrances, 41 ; 

Spires, 63; Dormer Windows, 71 
Glasgow, Tron Church, 162 
Glastonbury, Wooden Church, 20: 

Towers, 169 ; Abbey, Transitional 

Work, 61 ; Kitchen, 141 
Gloucester Cathedral, South Porch, 

42 ; ** BaU Flower," 126 ; has 

Earliest Perpendioular Work, 128, 

183 ; Tower, 169 
Glouoester^ire, 168, 160 ; Spires, 77; 

Towers, 168-171 
€k>dalming, Surrey, Sancte Bell, 177 
Goring, *166 

Gtorleeton, Snffolk, Boofs, 120, 148 
Grantham, Lincolnshire, Spire, 7 
Greensted, Essex, Wooden Cnuroh, 

•Frontispiece, 29, 30; Spire, 65 
Ground Plans, 27-29, 41 
Guildford, Surrey, St. Mary's,*63 
Guisborough, Yorkshire, East End, 

116, 1 17 

Haddington, Scotland, ms, 110, 162 
Halsall, Lancashire, 176 
"Handbook of English Eodesiology," 

lOa. 103 
Hartlepool, Old, Fine Early English 

Church, 108 
Hartlepool, West, Bold Base, 107 
Hastings, All Saints', Boof, 92, 03, *07 



Hawton, Kottinghamahire, Decorated 

Work, 116JI23 
Heokington, Lmoolnahire, Dec<Hrated 

Worl^ 116, 123 ; East Window, 

117 
Heddon-on-the-WaU, Northumber- 
land, Norman Vaulted Chanoel, 40 
Henry IL, 60 
Henry III., 14, 127 
Hereford Cathedral. Tower J) ; "Ball 

Flower," 126; North Porch, 42; 
- Noble Base, 106 
Herefordshire, Fortified Church 

Towers, 68 ; Spires, 77 ; Early 

English Clearstories, 108, 137 
Hertfordshire, no Stone Spires, 77 
Heringham, Norfolk, 103 
Hexham, 

Heysham, Lancashire, *83, 203 
Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, 

Double Doorway, 86 
High Wycombe, Porch, 100 
Hinxton, Cambridgeshire, Sanote 

Bell, 177 
Holland, not the source of the East 

Anglian Booft, 156 
HoUana, Lincolnshire, BeautiAil 

Spires, 77 
Hopesay, Shropshire, Tower Boof, 

•40,74 
Homsey, ICiddlesez, *171 
Howden, Yorkshire, 123 j Boof, 148 
Hugh of Lincoln, 66 
Hunston, Sussex, 74, *76 
Huntingdonshire, Spires, 77 
Hythe, Kent, Early Engliah Chancel, 

106 

Ibsley, Hampshire, *74 

Iffley, Oxford, Bich Norman Work, 

37, 40 ; Vaulted Chancel, 40 ; 

Tower, 146 
Inchcolm, *206 

Ipswich, St. Margaret's, Boof, 163 
Ireland, 13; probably the source 

whenee our Square-ended 

Churches were denved, 14 ; 

Oratories and Bound Towers, 17, 

74 
Irthlin^borough, Northamptonshire, 

Window, 84 ; Ootagonial Stories 

of Tower, 174 
Isle of Wight, Spires, 77 
Iweme Minster, the only Dorsetshire 

Spire, 77 

Jarrow, Dniham, 16 ; Turned Shafts, 
17 ; Supports of Tower, 146 

Jersey, St. Brelade'a, Tower Boo^ 
•70,78 

Jones, BoT. W. H.. his **Life and 
Times of St. AJdhelm," 19 (note) 
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Eells, Irdand, Loftineaa of Propor^ 
tions, 17 

Eelmark, N'orthamptonshire, Perpen- 
dicular Broach Spire^ 67 

Kelao Abbey, Transitional, with 
Pointed Arch, *60, 61, 63 

Kent, no Stone Spires, 77 ; Barly 
English Ghorchee, 106 ; Towers, 
174 

EestoTen, Lincolnshire, Beautiful 
Spires^ 77 

Kilpeck, Herefordshire, Bich Norman 
Work, 37 

Kilworthj South, Leicestershire, Per- 
pendicular Broach Spire, 67 

Kinffsclere, Hampshire, Nomam 
Tower, *4e 

Eirkoswald, Cumberland, 203 

Kirkstall Abbey, Iforman West 
Doorway, 43 

Lancashire, Towers and Spires, 77, 

176, 176 
Landewednack, OornwaU, 204 
Laneroost, Cumberland, Fine Early 

English Front. 1()8 
Langfora, Essex, Apse at West End, 

41 
Lan^wathby, Cumberland, 68 
Lastingham. Yorkshire, Norman 

Vaulted Nave, 48 
Lavenham, Suffo&. Noble Church, 

Wood-work. 153 
Leatherhead, Surrey, *172 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, " Ball 

Flower," 126 
Leeds, St. John's, Late €k>thic, 

»189, »190 
Leicester, St. Mary's, Extremely 

Strilon^ Church, 104, 106 
Leicestershire, Interesting Churches, 

62 : Spires, 76 
Leith, Old Church, *164 
Leominster, Sussex, *186 
Lexden, Essex, *194 
Lichfield Cathedral, Spires, % 184; 

Transept Entrances, 42 
Linooln, Cathedral, Towers, 6, 7 ; 

«< Galilee" Porch, 42; First 

Gothic BuilcUng, 63, 66, 1S2 ; 

Shafts, 62; Gkometrical Tracerr, 

83 ; Windows above Vaulting, 84 : 

Transepts, 96, 144 ^"Dog-Tooth.'* 

08, 09 ; East Window, 116 ; 

Twice Vaulted, 140; Buttresses 

to Chapter House, 157 ; St. 

Peter-at-GK>wta, 36 ; St. l£aiy-le- 

Wigford, 86, 37 
Lincolnshire, Beautiful Spires, 77 
Xiindisfkme, Wooden Church, 20, 80 
LinUthgpw •162 
lattle Mapietted, Bnei, 80 (note) 



Little Baxham, Suffolk, Bound To wet • 
177 

Liverpool, St. Peter's, 101 

Llandaff CathediaL Ogee Ardie«, 
12Q 

London, the Teomle Church, 30(note) ; 
Boo£9, 02; Lancets, 00; Old St. 
Paul's, Transept Entrances, 42; 
Timber Spire, 76; Boof, 148; 
Wren's St. Paulas, 100; St. 
Alban's, HolboruL 03, 107; AU 
Saints', Margaret Street, 04, 107 j 
New Law Courts, 101 ; St. Bartho- 
lomew's, Crossing. 146 ; St. Mary 
Oyeries^lint-work,166; St. Ste- 

g hen's, Hampstead Boad, 182 ; St. 
tephen's, Walbrook, 180; Bow 
Church, 100 ; St. Mary, Woolnoth, 
100 ; St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
100; St. Martin's-in-the-Fielcb, 
100; St. Mary's-in-the-Strand, 
100; St. Marylebone, 101; St. 
Giles' , Cripnlegate, 104 ; St. Pan- 
eras, 106; St. Luke's, Chelsea, 
106; Brompton Oratorf, 200; 
Towers near London, 174 
Long-and-short Work, 23, 24 
Louth, Lincolnshire, Fine Spire, 7, 

166 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, 176 : Boofl 140 
Lowick, Northamptonsnire, Octago- 
nal Story on Tower, 174 
Ludlow, Tower and Crossing, 146/* 147 
Luton, Bedfordshire, *170; Flint- 
work, 166 
Lyoian Tombs, Wooden Forms, 23 

Magna Charta, 66 

Maldon, Essex, 41 ; Triangular 

Tower, 176 
Malmesbury, 16 ; Norman Porch, 48 
Malyem Abbey, North Porch, 42 
Manchester, both Collegiate and 

Parochial, 6 : Tower, 166, 168 
Manton. Butland, Bell Ghable, 74 
Maple-Uurham, 'lOO 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 

niO; Windows, 121 ; Tpwer and 

Spire, 121. 122 
Mels(mby, Yor]D9hire,Fortifled Tower, 

68 
Melton Mowbray. Leicestershire. 

Transept witn Eastern ana 

Western Aisle, 06 ; West Porch, 

106; Tower, 172 
Meroia, the Land of Spires, 78 
Merston, Sussex, *68 ; Lancets, 81 
Middleham, Yorkshire, Fortified 

Tower, 68 
Middlesex, no Ancient Stone Bpiret, 

Milton, 188 
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Hflton, HAmpthira,*906 

Minchin HMnpton. Oloiioett«nliire, 

Stone Boof, 141 
Hintter, Thuuit, •lao 
Honkwearmouth, Dmbam, 16, 19; 

Turned Slutfta, 77 
HonmoathaUre, few Spirei. 17 
Here, Shropshire, Tower Boof^ *47, 

73,74 
HmiCMter, OnmberlMcl, *188 

Nantwieh, Cheshire, Yanltiiig, 140; 
Octagonal Cratral Tower, 174 

Nassington.Northamptonshire, Tower 
and Spire, 174, 176 

Nme Vallej, its Interesting Churches, 
61.62 

Newark, Nottinghamshire, *142 

Newcastle - upon - Tju9, Famous 
Steeple, 160-103 

Kiton, Isle of Wight, «167 

Noke, Oxfordshire, *89 

Norfolk, Perpendicnlar Towers, 33; 
few Spires, 77 ; Thatch, 140 ; 
Splenmd Boofii, 166; Jtound 
Towers, 176 

N<mnan,Orand but Careless Boilding, 
61 

Normandy, Chnrohes, 36, 36 ; Castles, 
86 ; Tower Boofs, 78 

NorUiampton, St. Sepnlohre, 89 
(not^ : St. Peters, Alternate 
Piers, Transverse Arches across 
Aisles, 40 

Northamptonshire, Noble Chnrches, 
62 ; Fine Spires, 76, 77 ; Towers, 
174, 176 

North Petherton, Somersetshire, 
Tower, 169 

Northomberland, no Spires, 77 

Norwich, 177 ; Cathedral, Spire, 7, 
76, 166, 186 ; Transept Bntrance, 
42 ; Transept, 96; Perpendicular 
Vaulting, 139, 186; Square- 
headed Windows, 182; St. Peter, 
Mancroft, Tower Arch, 144; 
Magnificent Boof, 140^ 166; 
Clearstorj, 161 ; Bridewell, 
Excellent Flint-work, 166 ; St. 
Julian's, Bound Tower, 177 

Nottinghamshire, Spires, 76 

Oakhain. Butland, Tower, 173 
Olney, Buckinghamshire, *124 
Organs, Ancient, 32 ; Modem, 108, 

104 
Ormskirk, Lancashire, 176 
Otterr St. Mary. Beyonshire, Lancet 

Forms of Decorated Date, 119 ; 

Yaolting,119, 140; Oyer-eoloured, 

197, 198 
Ousbj, Cumberland, Bell Gable, 78 






OnstoD, Leicestershire, Semieircalar 

Barly English Arches, 68 
Oyer. Cambridgeshire, Segmental 

Arches, 120 
Oxford, St. Peter's-in-the-East, 

Norman Vaulted Chancel, 49 ; 

All Saints', '192 
Oxfordshire, Spires, 77 ; Bear Arch, 

116 

Parham, Sussex, *91 

Parker, 36 

Patrington, Yorkshire, 123 ; no 

Clearstorj, but Transept with 

Eastern and Western Aisle, 96, 96 
Panlinus, 13 
Pearson, 196 

Pembrokeshire, Towers, 121 
Penmon Priory, Stone-roofed Tower, 

76,76 
Penshurst, Kent, *202 
Perth, Old Church, •168 
PeterlM>rough Cathedral, Early Bng. 

lish Work, 66, 67 ; Bad Norman 

Foundations,6l ; Lady Chai>el, 161 
Pickwell, Leicestershire, Semicircular 

Early English Arches, 68 
Pierced Parapets, 67-70 
Pilaster Strips, 23, 33 
Piscinas, 101-104 
Polebrook, Northamptonshire, 106 ; 

Grouped Lancets, 46, 84 ; Arcad> 

ing, 101 ; Delightflil Porch, 129 
Pontesbury, Shropshire, Boof,92,*96 
Puffin Island, Stone-roofed Tower, 

76,76 
Pugin, 196, 196 

Pyecomb, '* Sussex Head," •73, 76 
Pyrenees, Early Bomaneeque Towers, 

22 

Queen Anne, 196 

Baby Castle, Durham, 122 ; Kitchen, 
141 

Baunds, Northamptonshire, East 
Window, 83 

Bayenna, Pharos, 12 

Bhine, Early Bomanesque, 37 ; 
Towers, 22 ; Tower Boofs, 26 

Bichard II., Be-roofed Westminster 
Hall, 167 

Bickman, 116 

Bipon Cathedral, Towers, 6 ; Deco- 
rated Tracery removed from the 
Lancets of the West Front, 48 

Bochester Cathedral, Boof, 148 

Bome, 10, 100 

Boslyn. Stone Boof, 142 

Bothweil, Northamptonshire, Noble 
Transitional Church, 62 ; Sedilia 
•ad Pisoinn, 108 



BatUnd, Iitereitiig Chnmbsi, St ; 
Bjton, Duhwii, Pen, 138 

SsB^s WBldsa, Eh«, Fin> Per- 
pObdioulH Chnrch, *14S] Spitv, 77 

St. Albun'i, CalliedniL loww, S; 
BamKD Bridk, S, S7 i I^noeti, 
46, 47, lis i Shrine, liS; St. 
Uiolwa'i, '» ; AidM Addsd, 
IS 

St. Andrew' 1, Beoduid, 

St. NinUn' ^ ' 

St.p^fth' 



o*. MBjm ■, DHBB«, inlaid Flints, 15S 
SiliibDrr CBthtdn], M ; Qm,t B^rs. 
8, 7, 7fl, IM; North Porch, 43; 
Cirouped Lucrtj, 46, M , BhnAa, 
ea- TmnMpto, M, IM ; Qrowth 
ofTr«ciT,S»{ Nobis Bue, 108; 

, Cnmbsriuid, Forti' 



SelbT Xbbej. Yorkabire, 

BelwTD, Bishop md Se* Bi 

SatoB, BooClud, •8S 

Shwpe, lis 

Bharbatii« Hiutflr, __ _ 

Sooth Foroh, 43, 4S; 

Bom;, Wooden Spin, 78 



DeooAtion, 

Shore Bu ' 
ShobdOD, 



Shoreluun, i(ew, TrwiHpt Chkpeli, 



)«l Lanceti, S4{ Sedilui, 103 



161, 163;' Woni-wm-k •nd 
Puntitis, 161, 1G3: Poroh, US, 

lit; Fltobe, 177 
8pir^,«3'S7, 70,71 lotTImbaT, 78-79 
SUfford, OctigoDidOeBtnlTviia, 17* 

Stiinilrop. Doibun, 'Aiilea idded.lS 

Slwnlind, St. Jtitj'; Spire Ligbte, 

71; All SunU', Aic«ding, no 

etudiib, Luoahlre, 179 

Stftnion, NortbamptDiuhiTe, Por- 
pondiculir Brsuh Spin, 88, 87 

Btuton ' HucoDct. Oilbrdghire, 

Stanton Iacot, Sliropihire, *&6 ; Ora- 
oiform PUm, M ; Windom. 81-8S 
Stajning, " "■ 



tb Non 



Btoke PoBiB, e 
Stone, Keot, 

QeooMtrioiC Trmcflrj, 83, 



ios, Ml; Oompued 

•-■niter Abbej, 6; 

Vncsrr, S3, SS, Sft 1 

Chnnoel Boo/, SO, 

BuIt Bomaa- 
11, 16 { Cnmi- 



Stow, Linoolulii 
■eqiu cubed 
form PUn. W 

Street, bitBatimite of BlonBOhanft 
Kent, 6, 88 ; the Law Court*, 10" 
fibtiton, NortbamptoDihire, Qn» 

I«i]»ti,48 
SnlRilk, DO atone Spire 

140: splendid Bo.,», .„.,, .... , 
Bound lowers. 178. 1V7 
, lil, 141, 143 
stone Spina, 77 j Bulr 



, Thateh, 



Snrm, bo Stone S] 

Sngliah ChordiB 
Soiaex, feir S^rea 



" Doi-Tooth," 



SsTm^T Bnaliih GhnnhH, 108' 
Bwnjloirfleld, ^k>hlr^ "LMt" 

Bjke*, Sir Tatton, SOO 

Tangiiien, Snaaei, ti,*K; Wooden 

Bpir«^ ; Beat 'WLidoii, 81 
Tannton, Tower, IW 
TewkHbUT Abbn, CmaalnK, 14£ 
Thuted, Biaei, ^Are, 77 
Thoodor* ot Twrat, If 
Tlurp^-Malanet- vortiumptonahiro, 

PeipiBdioalivBroaoh ^ra, 87 
Tiokaieotv, Bntland. Bolf Nonun 
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TiBw^ Bntbad Toww Boof, 7S 
Tno«T7,83,a4,88, W, 11S-1S1,128,13S 
Trandtioa Period, the Beign of 

HenrjII.^SO 
Trninmiictoti, CambridM, US 
Tnindi, SortoXk, Wood-work, US 
Truro, 196 

Tudor Stjie, 67, 178-18S 
Tynemootk, both OoiiT«Btiial and 

PMoehul,6; '*I>O0-Tooth,"9e 

Urchfimt. THltehiro, 8toiie«oofed 

Por<^141 
ntterbj, Liaeoliiahire^ 108 

Tale of ClwTd, Paranel BoofefM 
Taimer Abbej, Ift^ Wi 
GrouMd LeDcets, M 
llet*le-I>uo, 



YioUet.le.1 



lii 



Walberswiek, Suffolk. Buin, UO; 
CleftTttorj, 161 ; Porch, 166 

Wftlee, Lowly Churehes, 18: Parallel 
Boofa, 03; Tudor Arohea, 180; 
Korth, no Spirea, 77 ; Soutii, few 
Spires, 77 

Walpola St. Peter. Norfolk, North 
and South Porohea. 48 

Walaingham Priorj, Norfolk, *118, 
116; Church, •178; Font, 166 

Waltham Abbej. 86, 132; Square- 
headed Window, lao 

Ware, Hertfordahire, Arch, 121 

Warkwortb, Nortbumberlud, Nor- 
man Tanlted Chancel, 4» 

Warmixiffton, Northam|ytonah&re,bean- 
taful Church of Tranaition and 
Early Engliah Periods, 62, 108; 
Spire Lights, 71: Windows, 88 

Warwick, St. Mary^s, Tower, 7,n86; 
Vaulting, 141 

Warwickshire, Spires, 76 

Weldon, Northamptonshire^ Stone- 
roofed Porch, 141 

Wellingborough, Nortbamptonahire, 
Tower, 121, 122 

Wells, CathednO. Towers, 6; The 

Pre-NormanCfathedral. 16 : North 

Porch, 42, 87; Early English 

•Work, 66; Transept, 96; St. 

Cuthberf s. Tower, 160 

West Ham, Sussex, 07 

Weet Mailing, Kent, Barlieat 
Norman Keep, 86 

Westminster, 184 ; Abbey, 86. 120, 
182 ; its Architect probably 
dedgned Stone Church. Kent, 6 ; 
Bejected the usual Early English 
Baae, 62 : Apaes, 14 : Proportions, 
18, 68; Tnmsept Entrance, 42; 
Early English Work, 66 ; Acute 
Arohea, 60; Transept, 96| no . 



"Dog-Tooth," 98; Traeery,O0, 
100; Banded 8haft% 127; 
Ch^ter ETouae Buttreasea, 167; 
Henry TII.'s Chwel, Vaulting, 
170 ; Arches, 181 ; St. Stephen's. 
Crypt, 60; Hall, Boof and 
Buttreeaea, 167: St. Margaret'a, 
101 ; Copy of the Vienna VotiT 
Kirehe, 800 ; Architectural 
Museum, Casta of Spandreb fr<»n 
Stone Church, 80 

Weetmoreland^o Spirea, 77 

West Walton, Norfolk, 202 ; Glorioua 
Early English Church, 108; 
Double Doorway, 86, *87; 
Detached Tower, •87. 140 

"Vngenhale St. Mvy tiie Virgin, 
Norfolk, Wood-work, 168 

Wichton, Norfolk, 106 

Wifiyy, Northamptonshire, Tower and 
8pir«, 174, 176 

Wil^ta»j^O».bridg«hi«. Stan. 

Watshire, Spires, 77 

Wimbome Minster, North Porch, 48 

Wincheater, Cathedral, Tower, 6; 

Organ of the Tenth Century, 38 ; 

Norman Transept, 96 ; St. Crois, 

OTer^xdoured, 197, 198 
Windsor, 184; St. George's ChapeL 

Vaulting, 170; Arches, 181; Old 

Windsor Church, *186, 103 
Wooden Churches, 20, 80 
Woolpit,Suffolk, Wood-work Boof,168 
Worcester Cathedral, Tower, 6; 

North Porch, 48 ; Boof, 14B 
Worcestershire, Spires, 77 
Worsteftd, Norfolk, Woodwork, 168 : 

Font, 166 
Worth, Sussex, Apsidal Chanoel, 14 ; 

Cruciform Plan, 88 
Wren. 162, 180, 100 
Wrexham, Tower, 167 
Wrington, Somersetshire, Tower, 160 

Yarmouth. 176, 177 ; Largest Parish 
Church, *100 ; Transept Entrance, 
42; Boofs, 120; Crossing, 147; 
Partitioned, 164, 166 

Yeoril, Somersetshire, *132, 167. 168 

York, MinstOT, South Transept ouHt 
1^ Archbishop Walter Grey, 6 ; 
Towers, 6; Transept Entranoo, 
42; Eastern Transept. 60, 144; 
the "FiTe Sisters,'' 84: Gnat 
Transept, 06 ; " Dog-Tooth," 99 : 
Chapter House, 116; Weet 
Window, 117: Boot 148; Pin- 
nacles, 167, 171; Bt. Maurice, 
Late Norman Window, 47; 
Wooden Church, 20 

Yorkshire, Spires, 77 
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^Publications 

OF THE 

3ocietj«for«Proinotiiig*Cliri5tian»Kiioiledge. 



HISTORY OF INDIA. 

From the Earliest Times to the Present Day, By Captain 
L. J. Trotter, Author of " Sequel to Thornton's History of 
India," With eight full-page Woodcuts on toned paper, and 
numerous smaller Woodcuts. Post Svo. Cloth boards, los. 6d. 



STUDIES AMONG THE PAINTERS. 

, . a full-pace I 

Small Post 4to. Qoth boards, 7s. 6d. 



BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. 

Illustrated by twelve Drawings from Nature, by Mrs. J. W. 
Whymper ; Printed in Colours, by WILLIAM DiCKES. With 
descriptive Letterpress, by the Author of " Life in the Walls," 
" Robm the Bold," &c. Demy 4to. Ctoth boards, loa. 6d. 



SCENES IN THE EAST. 

Consisting of twelve Coloured Photographic Views of Places 
mentioned in the Bible, beautifully executed, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. By the Rev. Canon Tristram, Author of " Bible 
Places," "The Land of Israel,' &c. 4to. Cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 7s. fid. 



LIST OF PUBUCATIONS. j 



SINAI AND JERUSALEM ; OR. SCENES FROM BIBLE UNDS. 

Consisting of Coloured Photographic Views of Places mentioned 
in the Bible, including a Panoramic View of Jefusalem with De- 
scriptive Letterpress. By the Rev. F. W. Holland, M.A., 
Honorary Secretary to the Palestine Exploration Fund. Demy 4to. 
CloUi, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6cL 



BIBLE PLAGES ; OR. THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY UND. 

A succinct account of all the Places, Rivers, and Mountains of the 
Land of Israel mentioned in the Bible, so far as they have beei^ 
identified ; together with their modern names and historical 
references. By the Rev. CanoiT Tristram. With Map. A new 
and revised edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 4s. 



THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 

A Journal of Travel in Palestine, undertaken with special refe- 
rence to its Physical Character. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. 
Fourth edition, revised. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo. Cloth boards, los. 6d. 



NARRATIVE OF A MODERN PILGRIMAGE THROUGH PALESTINE 
ON HORSEBACK, AND WITH TENTS. 

By fhe Rev. Alfred Charles Smith, M.A, Rector of Yates- 
bury, Wilts, Author of "The Attractions of the Nile," &c. 
Numerous Illustrations and four Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth boards, 5s. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 

By the Rev. Canon Tristram, Author of " Bible Places,** &c 
With numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d 



A HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION. 

From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By the late E. H. 
Palmer, Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Author of 
"The Desert of the Exodus," &c With Map of Palestine 
and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 4s. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
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BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 

Being a Popular Account of the Birds which have been observed 
in the British Isl^s ; their Haunts and Habits ; their systematic, 
common, and provincial Names ; together with a Synopsis of 
Genera ; and a brief Summary of Specific characters. By the 
late Rev. C A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S. Post 8vo. Clotb boards, ids. 



THE CYCLE OF LIFE. 

-A Book of Poems for Young and Old, Town and Country. 
Printed on toned paper. Illustrated with eighteen Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 4to. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, bevelled 
boards, 5s. 

THE ART TEACHING OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

With an Index of Subjects, Historical and Emblematic. By the 
Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 7s. 6d. 



AFRICA, SEEN THROUGH ITS EXPLORERS. 

By Charles H. Eden, Esq. With Map and several Illustm- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Satteen clotn boards, 5s. 



AFRICA UNVEILED. 

By the Rev. H. Rowley. With Map, and eight full-page 
Illustrations on toned paper. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 51s. 

AUSTRALIA'S HEROES: 

Being a slight Sketch of the most prominent amongst the band of 
gallant men who devoted their lives and energies to the cause of 
Science, and the development of the Fifth Continent By C. H. 
Eden, Esq., Author of " Fortunes of the Fletchers," &c With 
Map. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 5s. 



SOME HEROES OF TRAVEL; OR, CHAPTERS FROM THE 
HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY & ENTERPRISE. 

Compiled and re-written by W. H. Davenport Adams, Author 
of " Great English Churchmen," &c With Map. Crown 8vo. 
Satteen cloth boards, 5s. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 



CHRISTIANS UNDER THE CRESCENT Itt ASIA. 

By th^Rcv. Edward L. Cutts, B.A., Author of "Turning 
Points t>f Church History," &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8va Coth boards, 5s. 



THE FIFTH GONTINEI^, WITH THE ADJACENT ISUNDS. 

Being an Account of Australia, Tasmania, and New Guinea, with 
Statistical Information to the latest date. By C H. Eden, Author 
of " Australia's Heroes,* &c. ^ With Map. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
boards, 5s. 

FROZEN ASIA : A SKETCH OF MODERN SIBERIA. 

By Charles H. Eden, Esq., Author of "Australia's Heroes," &c. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 5s. 



HEROES OF THE ARCTIC AND THEIR ADVENTURES. 

By Frederick Whymper, Esq., Author of " Travels in Alaska," 
&C. With Map, eight full-page and numerous small Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 



4}HINA. 

By Professor Robert K. Douglas, of the British Museani. 
With Map, and Eight full-page Illustrations on toned paper, 
and several Vignettes. Post 8vo. Cloth boards, 5s. 



RUSSIA : PAST AND PRESENT. 

Adapted from the German of Lankenau and Oelnitz. By 
Mrs. Chester. With Map, and Ihree full-page Woodcuts and 
Vignettes. Post 8vo. Cloih boards, 5s. 




NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS; 

43, Queen Victoria Street ; 26, St. George's Place, S.W. ; 

and 135, North Street, Brighton. 
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